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American Folklore and History: 
Observations on Potential Integration 


By Rosert Seacer II 


At any given stage in the historical development of a people the 
folklore and legend of that people will serve as a sentimental and nos- 
talgic link with the past. At the same time it will provide a cultural 
and emotional basis for contemporary group action and aspirations. In 
this sense, interest in folklore and the folk past of a people is closely 
associated with the development of national consciousness. The alleged 
activities of past heroes and past generations as expressed in the songs, 
legends, and stories that have been handed down, provide a focal point 
for group loyalty and an effective cohesive force for cultural and na- 
tional identification. As a result, the formal study of folklore and the 
institutionalization of that study in scholarly journals and college cur- 
ricula is a significant reflection of a developmental stage of national 
awareness and, on the intellectual and academic level, an expression of 
that awareness. 

Only in part, however, does this explain the volume of current 
interest, on both the academic and commercial-popular level, in 
American folklore. As the United States has emerged from its ego- 
centric, isolationist, and rural past, the folk traditions of that past have 
provided a constant contact with the “good old days.” The recent in- 
tensification of interest in American folklore corresponds closely with 
popular recognition of the new role the United States is playing in 
international affairs. Fear, insecurity, and a general lack of confidence 
in the future are mirrored in a turn to the American folk past, and the 
interest in American folklore becomes at one time a search for emo- 
tional security and a psychological desire to maintain-touch with what 
is viewed as typically American. 

The historian, particularly the historian of ideas, might analyze 
these seeming phenomena with valuable results. He could point out 
the nationalistic and psychological implications of institutional folk- 
lorist interest, and he might, if he is inclined toward theory, regard this 
interest as an intellectual and institutional synthesis of a Hegelian con- 
flict involving the emotional positivism of nationalism and the emo- 
tional subjectivism of isolationism. This would serve the useful func- 
tion of providing a historical interpretation of the meaning of American 
folklore. While this would seem a desirable contribution to a discipline 
which has too often eschewed meaning in a desire to collect more and 
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more evidence, few folklorists or historians have concerned themselves 
with this approach. Thus the increasing interest in American folklore 
currently exhibited by American historians must be explained in dif- 
ferent terms.’ 

The view has recently grown among historians that any meaning- 
ful reconstruction of the past must embrace the folklore of that past. 
Not only is folklore considered as a bridge between past and present, 
it is also offered as a valuable historical tool, mainly in its potentialities 
as a key to the attitudes of the common man during any particular 
period. 

In response to the increasing popular and scholarly interest in the 
totality of the American national past, American historians and folk- 
lorists are currently engaged in preliminary attempts to complement 
and integrate their respective fields of interest. As Professor Philip D. 
Jordan has expressed it: 


History and folklore supplement and complement one an- 
other. Each possesses qualities that the other lacks. Alone 
each is incomplete. Together they form a harmonious union, 
with the one offering objective interpretation based upon 
sound evidence, and the other giving a personalized imme- 
diacy, a sense of “being there” and of participation.” 


From the historical viewpoint three assumptions and one omission ap- 
pear at present to underlie the projected marriage. The assumptions 
are these: (1) There is such a thing as American folklore; (2) Ameri- 
can folksong and folk literature reflect a relatively unsophisticated and 
spontaneous expression of popular beliefs and attitudes; (3) American 
folklore is valuable historically as an index of those beliefs and atti- 
tudes at any given time and should be exploited by the historian in 
any projected reconstruction of the past. The primary omission lies in 
a failure to recognize the fact that the historian himself creates much 
of that which the folklorist culls on the mass level and calls “folklore.” 

It is the purpose of this short paper to point out the dangers in- 
herent in these assumptions, to examine critically the fundamental 
omission, and to suggest a basis on which the integration of American 
history and folklore might profitably occur. 

Let it be said at the outset that few serious students of American 
history would disagree with historian Jordan’s contention that “No one 





1 Since this paper is written entirely from the point of view of the historian 
a useful corrective from the folklorist viewpoint is to be found in Stith Thomp- 
son, “Folklore at Midcentury,” Midwest Folklore, I (April, 1951), 5-12. 

2 Philip D. Jordan, “History and Folklore.” Excerpts from an Address de- 
livered at the Annual Luncheon of the Missouri Historical Society, November 
4, 1949, 4-5. 
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can interpret a culture adequately without giving respectful attention 
to its local roots” and that “folklore can—and does—enrich history 
adding to it a wonderful understanding of the people themselves.” 
Formal history, Dr. Jordan continues, 


frequently concerns itself with man in masses—with armies, 
congresses, and great conventions where protocol abounds. 
Folklore, on the other hand, deals with man as an individual. 
Whereas history interprets the unusual man—generals, states- 
men, distinguished leaders in every line of thought—folklore 
contents itself by studying the usual man and woman, who 
will never be distinguished. 


Assuming that the American historian should include folklore as 
an important consideration in any realistic evaluation and analysis of 
the past, what may he accept as a valid reflection of the aspirations 
and attitudes of the “usual man”? What, in sum, is folklore? Since 
the historian must at all times be conscious and cautious of the nature 
of the evidence he is utilizing, the potential integration of American 
folklore and American history will in part be facilitated by a workable 
delineation of the term “folklore.” 


The Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend lists 24 defini- 
tions of “folklore.” A separate article is devoted specifically to “Ameri- 
can folklore.” Whatever folklore itself may be, American folklore is 
not simply folklore in America. American folklore has qualities and 
characteristics entirely its own. The semantic difficulties thus pre- 
sented the historian—difficulties which those folklorists who have con- 
cerned themselves with definition have yet fully to resolve—are in 
large measure a reflection of the inapplicability of the traditional Alex- 
ander H. Krappe definition of folklore to the American scene. B. A. 
Botkin has outlined the problem: 


Even without insisting on special American qualities in 
American folklore, we can now safely assume that there is 
such a thing as “American folklore” and not “only European 
(or African, or Far Eastern) folklore on the American con- 
tinent.” The late Alexander Haggerty Krappe’s objection to 
the term “American folklore” as a “bad misnomer” must be 
judged in relation to his Old World conception of folklore 
as synonymous with “survivals” and of the folk as synony- 
mous with the peasantry. In America it is no longer possible 
to accept his definition of the former as the “sum total of 
stories, songs, beliefs, and practices which belong to a bygone 
age and have ceased to have any direct and organic connec- 





3 Thid., 2. 
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tion with actual life,” or of the latter in terms of “purely 
agricultural regions.’’4 


Obviously, by the Krappe definition there has been no American folk 
since the traditional European peasant class was not reproduced in the 
United States. Nor has there been the geographic isolation which 
would permit “survivals” having no “direct and organic connection 
with actual life.” 


Botkin’s own definition of the term, which of necessity must reject 
the Krappe view as foreign to American experience, permits the 
scholarly isolation of a field called “American folklore.” It fails, how- 
ever, to provide a semantic escape, and it significantly reduces the 
value of American folklore to the American historian. Botkin argues 
that there is an indigenous American folk, in terms “not of one folk 
but of many folk groups—as many as there are regional cultures or 
racial or occupational groups within a region.”> While this definition 
allows for the essential heterogeneity of Americans, it suggests, some- 
what dichotomously, the existence of a national folk in sectional, occu- 
pational and racial terms. 

The American historian who would include folklore as an impor- 
tant tile in the mosaic of the reconstructed past is faced with the fact 
that there is no American folk or folklore in any national sense. At 
best, there is racial, occupational and sectional lore. Given the known 
historical facts of the settlement of the United States there can be no 
national folk tradition. This is not to suggest that an integration of 
racial, occupational, and sectional lore with various smaller aspects of 
American history is impossible or undesirable. It does indicate, how- 
ever, that in considering American folklore, the American historian 
must be acutely conscious of the fact that he is dealing with a non- 
isolated and often unrepresentative body of cultural tradition which 
has stemmed from no static class and which cannot reflect more than 
a small facet of American life at any given time. The cultural tradition 
of the American folk will tend to mirror the attitudes, emotions and 
superstitions of racial, occupational, and sectional groups which are 
either in motion geographically or in the process of socio-economic 
change under the impact of internal or external environmental stimuli. 
This cultural tradition is in no manner constant, and it cannot be 
treated as historical evidence in the same manner as a bill, a treaty or 
a speech. 





*B. A. Botkin, “American Folklore,” Standard Dictionary of Folklore, 
Mythology, and Legend. Maria Leach, ed., Jerome Fried, assoc. ed. (New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1949). I:43-44. 

5 Tbid., 44. 
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From the point of view of the American historian who would in- 
tegrate American folklore and American history, the limitations of the 
Botkin definition have necessitated Professor Jordan’s more latitudinal 
view of the term: 


Folklore is the study that embraces all that relates to observ- 
ances and customs, to notions, beliefs, traditions, supersti- 
tions, and prejudices of the common people. Folk literature, 
whether it be oral or written, transmits these notions and 
beliefs from one generation to another. This commoner’s 
narration assumes a variety of forms, but its very essence is 
simplicity. Its motifs spring uninhibited from stark human 
emotions—from fear, from love, from hatred, from ambition.® 


While Jordan’s definition would be unacceptable to many,’ it does pro- 
vide a point of departure for historians and folklorists who would com- 
plement their respective disciplines. Its main weakness lies in its failure 
to consider its own implications. For if the study of folklore involves 
notions, beliefs, superstitions, and prejudices, then it becomes apparent 
that the historian who would utilize such folklore must concern himself 
with the origin, motivation, and intensity of the beliefs. Notions, super- 
stitions, and prejudices do not exist without cause or in vacuums, al- 
though Professor Jordan’s definition strongly suggests a form of spon- 
taneous generation and permits little room for a view of those beliefs 
as the product of successful propagandistic indoctrination. As Botkin 
has warned: 


The fact that American folklore grew up in an age of 
print . . . has also given [it] more than a touch of the sophis- 
ticated and even synthetic. In the case of Paul Bunyan, for 
example, there is strong evidence of diffusion from above 
downward, and more than a suspicion that lumber advertis- 
ing men hac as much to do with inventing the logger hero 
as he had to do with inventing the lumber industry.® 


Once the American historian appreciates the technical dangers 
inherent in the use of folklore, he must examine its historical value and 
evaluate its historiographical usefulness. Dr. Jordan paints an opti- 
mistic picture when he writes: 


The people never have been inarticulate. Their voices have 
told the real story of America, because they were telling of 
themselves. Even when they were busy crossing the moun- 
tains, paddling up and down a score of mysterious rivers, 
hammering up a town, corn-seeding virgin earth, lying in 





® Jordan, op. cit., 1-2. 
7 See definitions of folklore in Standard Dictionary, I, 398-403. 
8 Botkin, op. cit., 45-46. 
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wait for the enemy at Bunker Hill or Shiloh, or San Juan or 
Chateau Thierry or Iwo Jima—when they were doing all 
this and more, the people were talking, recording their hopes 
and fears, and reaffirming their faith. These informal re- 
cordings comprise the true history of the nation.® 


Within the scope of this view the historical value of folklore expands 
to breathtaking proportions. The persevering scholar who would col- 
lect some of these “informal recordings” stands, by dint of his labor, on 
the threshold of the “true history of the nation.” There is no sugges- 
tion of why the people who crossed mountains, planted crops or fought 
battles were so motivated, nor is there an admission that the informal 
recordings might have been conditioned by the initial motivation. Es- 
sentially this view seems to encompass a belief in the power and unity 
of the masses moving shoulder to shoulder in mystical oneness toward 
some preconceived and perhaps divinely determined goal. It assumes 
a proletarian articulation of hopes, fears, and reaffirmations of faith 
which may have no mass base or grass roots origin but which may well 
remain emotional recantations of beliefs and ideas superimposed on the 
proletariat from above. 

It is to be hoped that the historian will not follow those folklorists 
who lose themselves in the romanticism of the great unwashed masses. 
The historian must be constantly aware of the fact that the masses will 
frequently reflect in their lore not the verbal formulation of motifs 
which “spring uninhibited from stark human emotions,” but the result 
of beliefs carefully sown among the folk with the conscious aim of pro- 
ducing a desired mass emotional reaction to a particular situation or 
set of conditions. To what extent, for example, did the freedom songs 
of the anti-bellum Southern Negro reflect a reasoned desire to be free, 
and to what extent were they the product of successful abolitionist 
propaganda? Was hatred of the employer as expressed in numerous 
workingmen’s ballads based on inherent class consciousness, or was it 
the result of Populist, Socialist, and I.W.W. agitation among industrial 
workers? Is it possible that the popularity of “The Farmer Comes to 
Town”—the sad story of the agrarian who “feeds them all” but whose 
mortgage is foreclosed—only accidentally coincided with the founda- 
tion and rise to power of the Grange? 

These are questions with which the historian must concern him- 
self, and it is in the search for the answers to these questions that the 
historian and the folklorist can most effectively cooperate. For the 
historian who goes forth in search of folk beliefs, confident that in 
their collection important light will be shed on various chapters in 





® Jordan, op. cit., 3. 
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American history, may discover that instead of collecting wild flowers 
he is gathering cultured roses. If this is the case, the historian might 
well confine himself to the more accessible and traditional sources, for 
the “voice of the people” will put him no closer to the “true history of 
the nation” than the relatively sophisticated attitudes of legislators, 
diplomats, businessmen, and editors. Further, if the folklorist continues 
to view the attitudes expressed in folksay and folk literature as func- 
tioning in a socio-economic vacuum, and the historian fails to see that 
folksay and folksong frequently provide excellent opportunities for the 
study of the motivation, origin, and intensity of popular concepts, then 
little meaningful integration of the two fields of interest can occur. 


While the folklorist is being asked to wed the historian, he need be 
under no illusions as to the infallibility of his potential mate. Even 
under the most ideal conditions the historian cannot recreate the past 
in its totality. He can only approximate it, given the nature of the 
tools at his disposal. The gap separating the theoretical totality of the 
past and that portion of it which the historian is able to reconstruct 
admits the error that is inherent in any historical narrative. This error 
is in turn compounded by the personal bias of the historian. When the 
resultant combination of error and bias is institutionalized in the writ- 
ten historical word, myth and legend are, in effect, created. 


The source of a considerable portion of this myth and legend, 
however, cannot be traced to the technical failings of research imple- 
ments or the human weaknesses of the historian. Much of it is found 
in the conscious popularization and dispersion of ideas that reflect dis- 
tinct culture lags. To the extent that the historian participates in this 
popularization and dispersion, he is engaged in the artificial creation 
of folklore. Folklore then does not necessarily “spring uninhibited from 
stark human emotions” although its creators must utilize that un- 
reasoned emotion to perpetuate concepts that have no essential intellec- 
tual validity. The created concepts are peopled with figures no more 
real in their interpreted form than a Johnny Appleseed or Casey Jones. 
The relationship between the real and the interpreted, whether the 
error in the interpreted is of conscious or unconscious origin, remains 
as vague as the shadows in Plato’s famous cave. At least one major 
reason underlying this situation in historiography can be discovered. 

It has become almost axiomatic among historians that what ac- 
tually happened in a past situation, even if the past could technically 
be recreated in its totality, is relatively unimportant. Conversely, what 
each individual and generation wants to think happened is vital. Each 
generation, as Carl Becker pointed out, rewrites its history in terms of 
what it wants to see in the past. Thus each generation creates, in an 
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attempt to rationalize its own experiences and beliefs, a new series of 
legends. Consciously and unconsciously historians contribute to the cre- 
ation of “notions, beliefs, traditions, superstitions and prejudices” which 
gradually filter down to the mass level, undergo further modification 
in horizontal transmission, and are eventually incorporated in folksong, 
folksay and folk literature. The direction of motion is from the top 
downward. When the folklorist culls the product and presents it as the 
pulse of the people, he is collecting a transitory version of a concept or 
situation, inherently inaccurate at its origin, superimposed on the folk 
from above. The historian, in part responsible for the initial creation, 
can hardly accept the distorted end product as sound historical evi- 
dence for use in further or future reconstructions of the past. 


Consider the concept of nationalism as an illustration. Nation- 
alism has outlived its historical usefulness, and its continued existence 
reflects one of the most obvious culture lags of the modern period. Yet 
nationalism has lost few of its charms for the historian and fewer still 
for the man in the street. American history is still largely written from 
a nationalistic and egocentric point of view. To be sure, American 
nationalism has served a useful function in that it has provided, among 
other things, a workable substitute for a national folk tradition. A 
heterogeneous people achieved an element of cultural cohesion and a 
focal point for group loyalty in their emotional identification with na- 
tional heroes. These heroes were created almost overnight, and their 
creation, as manifested in the history of their times, had conscious aims 
and ends. Parson Weems’ treatment of George Washington was par- 
alleled by the various biographers of Patrick Henry, Nathan Hale, 
Andrew Jackson, Davy Crockett, Abraham Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, 
William Jennings Bryan, and Theodore Roosevelt, to mention but a 
few. Nor does the process appear to have any logical end. While the 
critical historiography of one generation mortalizes the national deities 
of an earlier pericd, it at the same time creates a new set of culture 
heroes for its own use. Franklin D. Roosevelt is a contemporary case 
in point. 

While pursued more subtly, the overall aim of historians in the 
United States was not too dissimilar from that followed by F. R. Fael- 
mann, founder of the Estonian Learned Society? who, we are told, 


fabricated some deities and splendid myths. [Faelmann] was 
eager to furnish a substitute for the national epos. . . . [This 
contributed to] . . . a widespread national movement by the 
Estonians . . . [who] were delighted with the traditions of 
their folk. The gathering of folklore was regarded not as an 
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amusement of rich people but as a national task in which the 
whole people took pride.?® 


Actually, many, if not most, of the “deities and splendid myths” cre- 
ated by American historians in the interests of American nationality 
were relatively harmless. Washington and the cherry tree, Patrick 
Henry’s “Give me liberty or give me death,” and the alleged off-hand 
composition of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address served their usefulness as 
construction materials in the erection of culture heroes as symbols ot 
national unity. Today, no longer taken seriously, their primary value 
is pedagogical. Teachers utilize them to develop critical thinking 
among their students.** 


Other myths, however, were and continue to be extremely danger- 
ous. The belief that the Pilgrim Fathers invented Democracy and Free 
Enterprise, that God has a direct and personal interest in the United 
States, or that the American Constitution is a perfect and infallible 
document contributes a narrowness, self-righteousness, and wholly un- 
realistic quality to the American outlook. To the extent that historians 
aid in the perpetuation of such concepts, they are engaged in the con- 
scious creation of that myth and legend for which Americans will pre- 
sumably fight. 

The people “lying in wait for the enemy at Bunker Hill or Shiloh 
or San Juan or Chateau Thierry or Iwo Jima” are not so much “re- 
affirming their faith” as they are reacting emotionally to a series of 
irrational conceptual notions. The most important fact to the historian 
is that there vere American soldiers on the beaches of Iwo Jima. Their 
unrecorded hopes and fears may or may not “comprise the true history 
of the nation”; but this seems hardly as significant historically as the 
relative ease with which attitudinal products of culture lags can be 
dispensed and the fact of salesmanship converted into desired mass re- 
action. The average American soldier was largely unaware of the fact 
that the reason he was on Iwo Jima was to be found partly in the ac- 
tion of his government in 1919 and its inaction in 1931. His anti- 
Japanese indoctrination required absurd oversimplification, and with 
that oversimplification came the implantation of social and historical 
myths which were manifest in the verbal formulation of his reaction to 
the situation. 


From both the historical and folkloristic standpoint an analysis of 





1@ Jonas Balys, “Estonian Folklore,” Standard Dictionary, I, 349. 


11 Richard Thursfield, “Developing the Ability to Think Reasonably,” The 
Study and Teaching of American History. Richard Thursfield, ed. (Washing- 
or National Council for the Social Studies, 1946). Seventeenth Yearbook, 

-93. : 
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why Americans thought and acted as they did in particular circum- 
stances would be instructive. An understanding of this problem would 
throw much light on the origin, spread, and intensity of folk beliefs, 
and it would provide the folk-minded historian with the raw materials 
needed in any reconstruction of the American past transcending the 
regional, occupational, or racial. In sum, the folklorist and the his- 
torian might effectively cooperate in the study of the anatomy of cul- 
ture-lag concepts, measure their influence, discover their origins, and 
determine the direction of their transmission. This would provide a 
reasonable basis for the marriage of the two disciplines. 

From a practical point of view, however, the analysis and demoli- 
tion of national myth presents an immediate problem which tempo- 
rarily transcends the long range value of historical-folkloristic integra- 
tion. This problem stems in part from the deification of folk tradition 
in the minds of a people who, faced with an uncertain future, demand 
continued contact with a legendary past. In his 1951 presidential ad- 
dress to the American Historical Association, Samuel Eliot Morison 
pointed out that the historian “owes respect to tradition and to folk 


memory,” and he warned his colleagues to “deal gently with your ; 


people’s traditions.”’? While Professor Morison favors the deflation of 
myths that “cater to regional hubris or racial prejudice,” he attacks the 
“debunkers” who “by robbing the people of their heroes, by insulting 
their folk memory of great figures whom they admired, repelled men of 
good will from written history and turned other men, including many 
not of good will, to communism.”'* Morison’s distinction between 
“myth” and “folk memory” is not clear, but the fact remains that in 
the current atmosphere of anti-communism any criticism of any under- 
pinning of American nationality is, by some peculiar logic, communist 
inspired and generally suspect. Consequently, a more meaningful inte- 
gration of American history and folklore may have to wait until the 
current hysteria subsides. 


Denison University Granville, Ohio 





12 Samuel Eliot Morison, “Faith of a Historian,” American Historical Re- 
view, LVI (January, 1951), 270-271. 


13 Tbid., 270. 
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Folklore Elements in "The Tempest" 


By W. Stacy JoHNSON 


More than any other element in the play, the magic which pro- 
vides the basic situation and a good deal of the glamour in Shake- 


speare’s Tempest challenges our interest as folklorists and as critical 


readers. Is Prospero the embodiment of folk beliefs concerning super- 
natural power? If so, what is the traditional background for his ac- 
tivity which can make him an understandable character on the Ren- 
aissance stage in a time when all forms of witchcraft and magic were 
officially condemned by both church and state? Questions of this kind 
inevitably arise; and it is the aim of these remarks to suggest what 
answers can be given to them. 

The most important extensive study of Prospero as magician is 
Walter Clyde Curry’s interesting chapter on “sacerdotal science.”* Ac- 
cording to this chapter, “Prospero’s enchantments . . . are in no sense 
the products of Black Magic, nor are the ministers he employs the 
demons and devils of superstition or the fallen angels of Christian the- 
ology.”? Professor Curry’s thesis is “that the scientific pattern of The 
Tempest, which combines the sorcery of Sycorax and the enchantments 
of Prospero, represents that aspect of later Neo-Platonic philosophy 
known as sacerdotal science or theurgy.”* Prospero, for this view, is a 
practicing Neo-Platonist pure and simple. But two serious objections 
arise: first, it cannot be proven or safely assumed that Shakespeare 
had access to the technical writings of Neo-Platonism (Professor Curry 
thinks that he “undoubtedly” knew of Ficino’s translations, but in fact 
this is both doubted and doubtful) since we have no indication that he 
knew any but popular books of history and lore; second, it is strange 
to suppose that a playwright concerned with the success of his produc- 
tion would present to his audience a play built entirely on an esoteric 
idea which virtually none of that audience could genuinely understand. 
There is reason to believe that The Tempest made sense to its viewers, 
and that it did so (even to a court audience, as the first one may have 
been) on some other basis than the philosophical occult. 

It may well have done so because it made use of two traditions: 
of folklore and of the esoteric idea as understood by and absorbed into 
that lore; of witchcraft tales and of the tradition of natural or sympa- 
thetic magic.* Witchcraft was of course a real and urgent problem in 





1“Sacerdotal Science in Shakespeare’s The Tempest,’ in Shakespeare’s 
Philosophical Patterns (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State U. P., 1937), 163-199. 


2 Ibid., 165. 

3 Tbid., 166. 

4 For further information on the esoteric tradition see the various works of 
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those days of James I. The King himself, before his accession to the 
English throne, had written a violent rebuttal of the skeptics Reginald 
Scot and Wierus, attempting to prove “that such diuelish artes have 
bene and are.”*® And, for James, magicians are of the same class as 
witches, having entered into a contract with Satan.* “Magitians, jug- 
glers, inchanters, and Necromanciers, are no other than seruants of the 
Diuel.”* Even the skeptical Scot generally treats witches, magicians, 
sorcerers and alchemists as all of a kind. Both sides in the witchcraft 
controversy agree in this all-or-nothing attitude, reflecting popular 
opinions about magic. 

Great men with reputedly marvellous powers were always under 
suspicion. Friar Bacon, around whom marvelous legends grew, is rep- 
resented in Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay as calling up a 
devil and as finally adjuring all his vain and sinful arts—just as Pros- 
pero abjures his “rough magic.” Like Bacon, Albertus Magnus was 
properly reputed to deal in dark arts; and such scholars of the occult 
as Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, and the Englishman John Dee were 
believed to work wonders with familiar spirits and demons.* The ex- 
planation of great learning might be a devil’s pact; and learned men 
were often credited with amazing powers. Furthermore, the scholar’s 
association of natural science with natural magic—the magic of astrol- 
ogy and alchemy—along with popular confusion of this natural magic 
and black magic, made the man of learning and science doubly suspect. 
Church condemnation of the non-holy supernatural, throwing Platonic 
demons into one or the other camp of devils or angels, produced the 
attitude exemplified by James, who complains that “diverse Christian 
Princes and Magistrates seuere punishers of witches, will not only over- 
see Magicians to liue within their dominions; but euen some-times de- 
light to see them prooue some of their practicques.”® Opposed to such 
distinctions between witchcraft on the one hand and divinatory and 
hermetic magic on the other, he insists that all occultists should be 
alike condemned. 





A. E. Waite and the writings of Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, and other of the 
“magi.” This subject is a large and fascinating one, the relevance of which 
should not be lightly dismissed. 

5 Daemonologie and News from Scotland. . . , ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 
1924), xii. 

8 Ibid., 19-23. 

7 Of Ghostes and Spirtes Walking by Nyght, ed. J. Dover Wilson and Mary 
Yardley (Oxford: 1929), 170. 

8 Emile Grillot de Givry, Witchcraft Magic and Alchemy, tr. J. Courtenay 
Locke (London: Harrap, 1931), 531, and Kurt Seligman, The Mirror of 
Magic (New York: Pantheon, 1948), 210; W. H. Davenport Adams, Witch, 
Warlock, and Magician (London: 1889), 68. 

® Daemonologie, 24. 
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The confusion of witch with magician makes the powers attrib- 
uted to one possible for the other. And so the popular lore concerning 
witches is associated with Prospero. It is significant that his first action 
in the play is the raising of a tempest; this is the most spectacular feat 
carried out by Ariel as well as the basis for the play’s situation and 
title. One of the powers often attributed to witches is this one of caus- 
ing tempests and storms. The Malleus Maleficarum devotes a chapter 
to the subject, and Reginald Scot emphasizes it, saying that witches 
are believed to cause sea-storms, inhibit the sun, and raise spirits.’ 
(Prospero does all, saying in V, i, 41-42: “I have bedimm’d/The noon- 
tide sun .. .”) Robert Burton writes in 1621 that witches and magi- 
cians “can cause tempests, stormes, which is familiarly practised by 
witches in Norwey, Island, as I have proved,” and tells of an “Erricus 
King of Sweden” who “could command spirits, trouble the air, and 
make the wind stand which way he would.”*? Like Burton, Thomas 
Heywood refers to Finns and Lapps as magicians controlling the winds 
and to old Erricus, now King of the Goths.’? Grillot de Givry prints 
several illustrations of tempest-raising powers, one of which, from the 
Historia de Gentibus Septentrionalibus of Olaus Magnus, depicts a 
witch on shore raising a sea storm in which a ship is foundering; he 
quotes Pierre de l’Ancre as describing, in his Tableau de l’Inconstance 
des Mauvais Anges et Démons (1610), several witches who are going 
“over the sea or elsewhere to raise storms and tempests”; and he re- 
marks, corroborating Burton and Heywood, that northern witches, par- 
ticularly in maritime Scandinavia, “most often exercised their power 
of raising tempests or stilling the waves.”?* 

Tempest-raising is not the only power which Prospero has in com- 
mon with the witches of general report. He is able to conjure up Ariel, 
who was witch Sycorax’s familiar spirit and who serves his new master 
in much the same capacity. Although the affection which Prospero has 
for his servant is hardly typical of the black witch or wizard, the ma- 
gician’s action is one which is strikingly like what an audience would 
expect its wizard’s to be: the familiar spirit is the means through 
which the hag worker of black magic almost invariably carries out her 
wishes. Even Ariel’s imprisonment in the tree may be a reflection of 
popular lore concerning witch’s familiars: George Gifford (1593) re- 





10 Malleus Maleficarum, tr. Montague Summers (London: 1928), 147- 
149; Reginald Scot, The Discoverie of Witchcraft, tr. Montague Summers 
(London: 1930), 5-6. 


11The Anatomy of Melancholy (London: 1925), 104; Part 1, Sec. 2, 
Mem. 1, Subs. 3. 


12 The Hierarchie of the Blessed Angells (London: 1635), 566. 
18 Witchcraft Magic and Alchemy, 177-178. 
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cords the story of a witch who “had a spirite which did abide in a 
hollow tree,” and the parallel is striking.’* 

Ariel himself, as the magician’s agent, is drawn largely from folk 
traditions. The airy spirit which, with or without malevolent direction, 
causes tempests and lightning, is a familiar figure in records of popular 
magic beliefs. Randall Hutchins, Shakespeare’s contemporary, speaks 
of spirits who “disturb the air, stir up tempests and thunders,” being 
“either evoked by the incantations of witches” or impelled by “sedi- 
tious influences.”** Robert Burton, writing some years later, tells of 
“aerial spirits” who live “in the air, cause many tempests, thunder, and 
lightnings . . . and cause whirlewindes on a sudden, and tempestuous 
stormes.”?© And Thomas Heywood’s spirits of the air call up “thunders 
and Tempestuous Show’rs.”*? All agree that these spirits bring about 
shipwrecks by means of storms (Bodin apparently holds to the idea 
that all tempests are caused by demons rather than by natural means) ; 
and these writers and others are undoubtedly reporting a widespread 
belief. To make the connection of this belief with The Tem pert even 
clearer Heywood says that Zoroaster (a popular prototype of the sus- 
pect esoteric magician), “Who of Art Magicke was the first Art- 
master,” used “such spirits”; and Burton repeats the notion that these 
airy beings are the particular servants of such magi as “Agrippa, Para- 
celsus, Simon Magus, Iamblichus, and Trithemius,” the figures with 
whom Prospero is very probably identified—both by Professor Curry 
and, in its own confused way, Shakespeare’s contemporary audience. 

Prospero can also make himself invisible, as he does in the third 
scene of Act Three, when the magic banquet appears: such a banquet 
as those supposed to have been conjured by Albertus Magnus and, in 
the book of martyrs, by a juggler, “through diabolical enchantments of 
art magical.”** The conjunction of the wonderful banquet and invisi- 
bility suggests definitely again the kind of magic that Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries might accept at once upon the stage: even if the 
wonder-worker is of an unusual nature, his wonders are not. Invisi- 
bility in particular is an accomplishment attributed to sorcerers and 





144 Dialogue Concerning Witches and Witchcraftes, ed. Beatrice White 
(London: 1931). For a more extended treatment of Prospero’s spirit-servant as 
a magical agent, see my “Genesis of Ariel,” Shakespeare Quarterly, II (July, 
1951), 205-210. 

15 Virgil B. Heltzel and Clyde Murley. “Randall Hutchins’ Of Spec- 
ters... ,” Huntington Library Quarterly, XI (August, 1948), 420-421. This is 
a translation from the original Latin. 

16 The Anatomy of Melancholy (London: 1925), 99 (Part 1, Sect. 2, 
Mem. 1, Subs. 2). 


17 The Hierarchie of the Blessed Angells, 505. 


18 The Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, ed. Josiah Pratt (4th ed., Lon- 
don: n.d.), V, 129. 
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witches, who are magically transported, unseen, on night flights to 
their sabbaths.’® This power thus associates its user directly with the 
popular magic tradition. Further, Prospero speaks of raising the dead 
(V, i, 48-49) ; this is a pursuit which would seem to constitute extreme- 
ly dubious, if not black, magic. And the magician’s properties, his spe- 
cial robe, books, staff and “charms,” all resemble the paraphernalia of 
sorcery. The pure philosopher-magician would probably aver that he 
need not rely upon such objects. 

It is certainly safe to conclude that the magic of Prospero, in spite 
of his character and aims and the fact that he does not deal with 
Satan, does draw largely from the source of popular witchcraft lore. 
Like the ideal magus, Prospero is both by inheritance and character 
noble. The purity of the magician’s character may not always be rec- 
ognized: Scot scoffs at the Jidoni (“knowers”) as men who “among 
the simple . . . take upon themselves the raising of tempests, and earth- 
quakes, and to doo as much as God himselfe can doo.” But such dig- 
nity as Prospero possesses remains, even in non-esoteric writings, the 
property of learned magicians: they become popular versions of the 
occult ideal. ‘““These are no small fooles, they go not to worke with a 
baggage tode, or a cat, as witches doo; but with a kind of maijestie, 
and with authoritie they call by name... .”*° Like Scot, Shakespeare 
gives us a magnified and gentlemanly epitome of the popular magic- 
worker, still using elements from witch tales. 

So the synthesis which the poet has made, a unique one in nature 
as well as degree of beauty, draws from both the esoteric tradition and 
folklore. Unlike orthodox intellectuals, Shakespeare does not censure 
the magician. Prospero’s art could not safely be practiced in the so- 
ciety for which black magic was a very serious and dangerous matter: 
King James would not willingly suffer him to raise tempests, stop the 
sun, revive the dead, or conjure spirits in England. But Shakespeare’s 
magician practices his occult knowledge and (to the audience) familiar 
magic only upon an island well isolated from general human life. Be- 
fore coming there he has been engaged in the safe pursuit of learning; 
upon leaving he gives up his strange arts, and he returns to the com- 
munity of men as Friar Bacon retired to his cell, less powerful and 
wiser. Perhaps because of this isolation and the play’s apparently fan- 
tastic nature, Shakespeare can draw upon the most dramatically effec- 
tive elements in both of the two Renaissance magic traditions and in- 
clude them in the person of a positive and benevolent master of essen- 





_ Scot, Discoverie. . . , 6; Malleus Maleficarum, 104-109; Grillot de 
Givry, 183-185. 


20 Discoverie. .. , 217. 
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tially dubious arts. Prospero appears, in the setting of his magical 
background, as a dramatic utilization of these various available no. 
tions. His character gives to The Tempest a richness which no single- 
perspective character, warlock or seer, could: a richness which is not 
for the occultist’s or story teller’s but for the artist’s creation, but one 
which could not exist without a body of magic lore upon which to 
draw. 

The Ohio State University Columbus, Ohio 


Sword Between the 
Sleeping Companions 
By ALEXANDER SCHEIBER 


On this well-known tale-motif* a valuable study has recently been 
published by W. Baumgartner,’ the earliest trace of which he has found 
in the pseudo-epigraph The Odes of Solomon of the second century 
A.D. [28:4. “Neither sword nor sabre will separate me from him.” 
His rich Oriental material contains Hebrew contributions from a paper 
of B. Heller,* the results of which are known to him not from this 
source but from another study of the same author’s.* However, this is 
no fault because he makes use of all his data. 

I should like to add a few particulars. The case of Palti b. Lajis, 
who puts a sword between himself and Mikhal, the wife of David, is 
also related in Midrash Haggadol. The motif is also included in a 
Spanish-Jewish [ladino] tale. The picture representing this scene of 
the Haggadah of the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris [MS Hebr. Nr. 
1388] is reproduced by the Mitteilungen zur jiidischen Volkskunde." It 
got into Hungarian literature through an Oriental channel by way of 
the story of Poncianus.*® 
Jewish Theological Seminary Budapest, Hungary 

of Hungary 





1Cf. Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, III (Helsinki, 
1934). P. 316. [H.435.1. Sword as chastity index.] 

2In Festschrift Alfred Bertholet zum 80 Geburtstag (Tubingen, 1950). 
Pp. 50-57. 

8“Tépée gardienne de chasteté dans la littérature juive,” REJ, LIl 
(1906), 169-175. 

4In Romania, XXXVI(1907), 36-49. 

5 Ad. Gen., ed. S. Schechter (Cambridge, 1902). P. 585; ed. M. Mar- 
gulies, II (Jerusalem, 1947). P. 663. 

6 Cf. Grunwald, Edoth, II (Jerusalem, 1946-47). P. 228. Nr. 9. 

7 (1905). P. 82, fig. 22. 

8 The Hungarian material is reviewed by Lajos Gyérgy, A magyar anekdota 


torténete és egyetemes kapcsolatai The History and General Connections of 
Hungarian Anecdote (Budapest, 1934). Pp. 145-146, Nr. 105. 
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American Indian Concept of Saliva 
By Epp W. Witson 


Under the heading, Saliva, James Hastings, as editor of Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, has shown that this bodily secretion has 
an important place in the folk beliefs of most of the peoples of the 
world.?_ However, he mentions the American Indian only once in this 
comprehensive study. Therefore, this one reference, which is to the 
Cherokee, raised questions in my mind: Could not the beliefs of other 
tribes be included? and Could not additional references to the Chero- 
kee be made? The following is a partial answer I have gathered from 
different authorities : 


Satva’s PART IN THE CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE 


In the Yuma creation story, “the god Komustamhé dampened his 
first and middle fingers on his tongue and painted a lambent disk on 
the blue sky,” thus creating the sun. “In like manner, he made the 
new moon, which was charged with the duty of lighting the night... . 
The stars, the moon’s assistants, he made by snapping saliva from his 
thumb and finger to the sky.’” 

Again, in the Wintu myth, “The Hakas and the Tennas,” a baby, 
Tsawandi Kamshupa, “rose” from the spittle of the god, Tsawandi 
Kamshu, and finally went into the clouds and became thunder and 
lightning.* 


Sattva’s PLACE In CEREMONIALISM 


In certain rituals the Indian of the Southwest may associate saliva 
with rain: 

The Hopi, offering a prayer to white clouds “to hasten with rain,” 
moistens white clay with saliva and uses this in his supplication.‘ 
Moreover, the bowl of water taken from a sacred spring or lake 
and used in certain Pueblo ceremonials “is the third symbol of the 
third world of water, which was formed when the second world of 
vaporous air condensed into water, when rain and floods came, form- 
ing the primeval, warm and spumy seas. From it man derives his life 
stream, his blood and all the watery constituents of his body, his urine, 





1 James Hastings, ed., Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921), XI, pp. 100-104. 

2 Edward S. Curtis, The North American Indian (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1908), II, p. 75. 

8 Jeremiah Curtin, Creation Myths of Primitive America (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1898), pp. 297-322. 
_ .*Elsie Clews Parsons, ed., Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1936), I, p. 701. 
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sweat, and sputum. It courses throughout the universe of his body just 
as the great system of waterways is an integral part of the Pueblo uni- 
verse and the Buddhist cosmos.”® 

Furthermore, saliva may be employed in exorcism: 

Here, spitting is one of the rites used in “separating a person from 
a dangerous influence” or “discharming or breaking” a supernatural 
tie.® It is a cleansing, or purificatory, act as: “At the close of the Zuni 
Thlewe’ke ceremony the onlookers pass both hands down their sides 
and then spit ‘to clear themselves of trouble.’”’? And the initiate in the 
ceremony of Initiation into Medicine Society (Laguna Fathers) of 
Isleta, New Mexico, “spits into the bowl for the spittle of exorcism” 
and “all present follow the same course.”’* 

Yet another signification of saliva in ceremonial rite is shown in 
the public Antelope and Snake Dance of the Hopi as the priests leave 
to carry the mass of snakes down the mesa side to distribute them to 
the cardinal points. At that time, “A shower of spittle from the as- 
sembled spectators followed them, much to the discomfort of those who 
did not happen to be on the housetops. This habit of expectorating 
after those bearing important prayers is also noticeable in the Niman- 
katcina, or Departure of the Katcinas, and may be considered as a 
form of prayer for benefits desired.””® 


SALIVA AS A SOURCE OF Macic 


Saliva was used as a charm by witch, shaman, and the ordinary 
person. 

The Haida says: “If a witch is able to secure saliva from any one, 
it is believed she can cause the owner of the saliva to have a sore 
throat. When a person thus becomes ill, only the shaman can diagnose 
it as being due to a witch.”’° 

The Cherokee shaman, when he “wishes to destroy the life of an- 
other, either for his own purposes or for hire . . . conceals himself near 
the trail along which the victim is likely to pass. When the doomed 





5 Frank Waters, Masked Gods (Albuquerque: New Mexico University 
Press, 1950), p. 175. 

6 Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939), I, p. 107. 

7 Ibid., I, pp. 460-61. 

8 Elsie Clews Parsons, Isleta, New Mexico (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Annual Report 47, 1929-30, Washington, D.C., 1932), p. 315. 

® Jesse Walter Fewks, Notes on Tusayan, Snake, and Flute Ceremonies 
(Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Report 19, Pt. II, 1897-98, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1900), p. 976. 

10 William Thomas Corlett, The Medicine-man of the American Indian 
and His Cultural Background (Springfield: Charles C. Thomas, 1935), p. 93. 
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man appears the shaman waits until he has gone by and then follows 
him secretly until he chances to spit upon the ground. On coming up 
to the spot the shaman collects upon the edge of a stick a little of the 
dust thus moistened with the victim’s spittle. The possession of the 
man’s spittle gives him power over the life of the man himself.”** 

Then, as a love charm, the lover always figuratively “takes the 
spittle” of the girl in order to fix her affections upon himself.4* And 
the young husband that he may “fix” the affections of his wife “mois- 
tens his fingers with spittle, which he rubs upon the breast of the wom- 
an. The woman does likewise in order to hold her husband.”** 

In warfare, when the Navaho “party was ready to leave, the 
leader instructed the men to spit on their bowstrings and rub them.” 
The saliva “strengthened” the weapons.** 

Also, the magical efficacy of the saliva may be increased by spit- 
ting out certain substances with it. Thus the Cherokee fisherman 
“must first chew a small piece of ugwilu (Venus’ Flytrap—Dionaea 
muscipula) and spit it upon the bait and also upon the hook.” This in 
addition to the reciting of a formula “For Catching Large Fish” will 
enable him “to pull out a fish at once, or if the fish are not about at 
the moment they will come in a very short time.”*® As the Navaho 
warrior started out on his journey, he “spit in his wife’s hand and put 
pollen in it. This saliva and pollen were wrapped in a bundle and held 
by his wife while she prayed for his safe return.”?® And in the Chero- 
kee formula, “What Those Who Have Been to War Did to Help 
Themselves,” on the eve of battle the warrior after bathing in a run- 
ning stream chews a portion of a charmed root “which has the power 
to confer invulnerability.” Then he “spits the juice upon his body in 
order that the bullets of the enemy may pass him by or slide off from 
his skin like drops of water.”*? 


MeEDpICcINAL USAGE OF SALIVA 


Saliva appears in various curative practices. 
The mode of treatment by the Yuma medicine man “differs but 
little, consisting in the main of sucking, blowing upon, and spraying 





11 James Mooney, The Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees (Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Annual Report 7, 1885-86, Washington, D.C., 1891), p. 392. 

12 Tbid., p. 392. 

13 Thid., p. 381. 

14.W. W. Hill, Navaho Warfare (Yale University Publications in Anthro- 
pology, 5, 1936), p. 13. 

15'‘James Mooney, op. cit., pp. 374-75. 

16W. W. Hill, op. cit., p. 12. 

17 James Mooney, op. cit., p. 389. 
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spittle over the body of the patient.”** Among the Mohave, “As most 
sickness is accompanied by a feverish condition of the body, the usual 
method of cure is by blowing the breath and by spraying saliva.” 
Again, “The officiating” Zuni “theurgist expectorates on the body, 
wherever the pain indicates the presence of cactus needles, or where 
there are wounds from nails, then applies a paste made from saliva and 
ground seeds of the cocklebur, native squash seeds and grains of corn 
that have been buried by crows and found by members of the Cactus 
fraternity.”*° Also, in curing snake bite, the Cherokee shaman rubs on 
saliva “once. In rubbing it on, one must go around four times. Go 
around toward the left and blow four times in a circle. This is because 
in lying down the snake always coils to the right and this is just the 
same as uncoiling it.””** 

Furthermore, according to the Seneca, saliva rubbed on the body 
would restore flesh. Instances of such occur in several legends. Among 
these are “Uncle and Nephew and the White Otters” and “Hago- 
wanen and Ot ’hegwenhda.” 

In the first legend, “Nephew” heard a great bird coming, and as 
it swept past it bit a mouthful of flesh out of his arm. Spitting on the 
arm, he rubbed it and thus “cured the bite.”’** 

In the second legend, Ot ’hegwenhda finds his father, Hagowanen, 
“in a dying condition with his flesh gone from his legs and arms.” 
Then he spits on his hands and rubs the spittle all over Hagowanen. 
Thereupon the flesh came upon his bones again and he “became as 
well as ever.” In like manner Ot *hegwenhda cured his brothers who 
had become skeletons.”* 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Beliefs regarding saliva were held by various American Indian 
tribes; and the Cherokee regarded it from several standpoints. Also, 
James Mooney’s assertion concerning the Cherokee that “Spittle is 
believed to exert an important influnce upon the whole physical and 
mental being”** may be applied to all of the tribes herein mentioned. 

Los Angeles, California 





18 Edward S. Curtis, op. cit., XX, p. 69. 

19 Tbid., II, p. 54. 

20 Matilda Coxe Stevenson, Ethnobotany of the Zuni Indians (Bureau of 
~~ ae Ethnology, Annual Report 30, 1908-1909, Washington, D.C., 1915), 
p. 62. 

21 James Mooney, op. cit., p. 351. 

22 Jeremiah Curtin and J. N. B. Hewitt, Seneca Fiction, Legends, and 
Myths (Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Report 32, 1910-11, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1918), p. 403. 

28 Ibid., pp. 381-83. 


24 James Mooney, op. cit., p. 375. 
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The Son Who Moved Away 
From His Parents 


A Palau Folk Play 


By Cecitta HENNEL HENDRICKS 


Although Christmas is not an indigenous holiday in the Palau 
Islands of the Western Carolines, the people of the islands have been 
acquainted with the Christian festival since the days of Magellan and 
Drake. During the several centuries following the earliest visitors, 
when first the Spanish and then the Germans controlled the Palaus, 
the day was celebrated regularly. During the Japanese control, be- 
tween the two recent World Wars, enough natives had accepted th 
Christian religion to continue the observance. 

When the United States took from the United Nations at the close 
of World War II the mandate over the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
and immediately began to establish schools after the American pattern, 
the two big occasions for celebration were Christmas and the last day 
of school. The custom has continued.* 

Native teachers and pupils entered with gusto into planning and 
presenting programs for these special days. They were eager to learn 
American songs, dances, recitations, and plays. The American teach- 
ers, however, wisely encouraged native art as much as or even more 
than American. As a result native material became an important part 
of the programs. 

From the beginning, the children were encouraged to perform 
what they had learned at home. In this way even from the first it was 
easily possible to build programs pleasing to the local audience of par- 
ents, especially before the children knew much English. As the knowl- 
edge of English increased, the children themselves became interested in 
using American material, partly in ready-made poems, stories, and 
playlets, but also as patterns, especially for playlets.’ 





1In June, 1950, I saw more than 600 of a total native population of about 
900 present for the final exercises of the year at the Koror school, and a similar 
or even greater proportion at school last-days in smaller rural areas. 


2“The Christmas program was a tremendous success, and a big crowd of 
natives loved every minute of it. The Navy wives made about 250 popcorn 
balls, and I got fifty pounds of candy, all of which made nice “presentos” after 
the program. There was carol singing, a bit slow on the ‘deck the halls,’ but 
well done otherwise; story telling in both Palauan and English by the small 
children; a Japanese type dance which was listed on the program as ‘Just Be- 
fore the Battle Mother and dance.’ A hula done with Palauan overtones was 
fun. The highlight of the music was the guitar-ukulele orchestra of native 
teachers, who did a Hawaiian song, a Japanese one, and a riotous rendition of 
‘Old MacDonald Had a Farm.’ 
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Never having had a written language, the Palauans have kept 
their lore alive by story telling and by picture painting in their com- 
munity houses.* The art of recitation has always been highly regarded, 
and that of dramatic recital much praised. The Palauans welcomed 
American assistance, with the result that within a few years native 
teachers were writing plays after the American pattern, using folk ma- 
terial, in both the Palauan and the American language. 

In the Palau culture the family is the most important unit. The 
duty of children to take care of their parents is a prime virtue. Con- 
sequently there are many legends which show both the reward of this 
virtue or the punishment resulting from a disregard of it. In some of 
these stories there are elements easily recognizable as common the 
world over, though not traceable to any outside influences and always 
couched in terms of local culture and mores. 

A good example of a play on the important theme of the family is 
one of a number of plays written by Alfonso Rebohong,* native school 
superintendent of the Palau Islands and presented by the pupils of the 
intermediate school at Koror. The idea that the new baby recalls the 
son to duty ties in neatly with the Christmas theme, though it has no 
source relation. 


Tue Son Wuo Movep Away From His PARENTS 


Cast of Characters 
Father 
Mother 
Son 
Son’s Wife 
Friend 
Friend’s Wife 





The playlets were in great favor. One was in Palauan, a folktale. The 
other was in English by the 9th graders, on the program as ‘Daniel Boone 
Meets the Troble.’ It was an original skit about Boone, the Indians, and the 
soldiers, which the boys did with gusto. What delighted me most was their 
wonderful costuming. From somewhere they got material and made fur hats— 
I think from the lining of some discarded foul-weather aviator suits. Others had 
big felt hats turned up at the sides. The Indians wore war paint on their bare 
chests, and the soldiers wore wonderful black paint mustaches and sideburns. 
The 9th Grade certainly had read avidly their American history stories.” From 
a letter written from Koror, January 1, 1951, by Cecilia H. Wahl, then teacher 
in the Intermediate School and the School for Teacher Training at Koror. 

3 My article on “Pictorial Folktales,” Hoosier Folklore, IX (October- 
December, 1950), discusses the picture records. 


* Alfonso is at present attending the University of Hawaii on a two-year 
Trust Territory scholarship, the first granted. He is the first Palauan ever to 
attend a university. This play was written before he left Koror for Honolulu. 
It was given by pupils of the Sixth Grade. 
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Scene 1 


(Father, Mother, Son, and Son’s Wife are having dinner.) 

Father: Son, your mother and I are getting older and older. We are 
sorry that we can no longer do many things for you. This makes 
us sad, because we like to give our children every good thing we 
can. 

Son: You must not be sad, Father. We have everything we need, and 
are all very happy here together. 

Father: I know that, but now that I am old I think much about what 
I can leave you. The only thing your mother and I can leave you 
is this house and the good teachings we have given you. Do not 
forget that all people must learn to work hard and to be kind to 
their parents. The parents are the ones who had a hard time to 
build a home and take care of the young children. 

Mother: ‘These things you must learn too: you must be honest and 
kind to everyone and you must not be lazy. 

Son: Don’t worry, Father and Mother. We know these things, and 
my wife and I will always be ready to help you. 

Wife: Yes! How could we ever mistreat you! 

Father: Thank you, Son. Now your mother and I would like to go to 
another village to visit some of our old friends. 

Mother: Do not worry about us. We will come back when we are 
ready. 


Scene 2 


(Son and Wife are walking along a path. They meet their friends 

carrying taro and other food home from their garden.) 

Friend: Hello! We are very glad to see you again! 

Son: Hello, Friend. It is a very fine morning. 

F. Wife: Yes, it is very nice. 

Wife: What fine taro you have! You're lucky to have a nice taro 
patch. 

F. Wife: Yes, we have no trouble at all. We have plenty of food now. 

Friend: Do you know why we have plenty of food? 

Son: Why? Tell us about it. 


Friend: We are the only ones who eat from our garden. We don’t 
live with our father and mother. They are too old to help us 
make the taro patch, but they eat what we grow. So we left them. 
We'll never succeed if we have those old people around. 

Son: But where are your father and mother? Don’t you feel sorry for 
them? 
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F. Wife: Oh, no. They can support themselves somehow. We don’t 
worry about it. 

Wife: But they are too old to make their own food. You say this 
yourselves. How do they work? 

Friend: I don’t know. But it is a good idea to get away from your 
father and mother. 

Son (uncertain): It seems a good idea in some ways... but yet... 

F. Wife: Well, we must go. We will say goodbye to you now. 


Scene 3 

(In the parents’ home. The four people are having breakfast.) 

Son: Now that you have come home from your visit I have some- 
thing I must tell you. 

Father: Yes? What is it? 

Son: I think it would be good for my wife and me to go away from 
you and find our own way. I am a little tired of staying here with 
you all the time. 

Mother (crying): Oh, Son, how can you say this? How can you be- 
come a successful grown man and be married and not remember 
how to take care of your family? But all right, if you are willing 
to go away from your poor old father and mother, go any time. 
Go right now! 

Son (crossly): Well, I think everyone has a right to live his own life 
as he wants to. 

Father: We have told you that we are getting old and that we need 
our son and his wife. But very well, you have made up your mind. 
Go as you wish. 


Scene 4 


(In the Son’s home. The wife sits with a very new baby. The son 

comes home from fishing, carrying his fish, baskets, etc.) 

Son (enters, sees baby, and drops all the things in his hands): What 
is that? Is that a baby? 

Wife: Yes, here is your son. He was born while you were away fish- 
ing. Here, you take him. 

Son: No! (He looks at the baby.) A child is not supposed to be so 
tiny as this! I don’t like it! 

Wife (laughing a little): All babies are small and helpless at first. 
Here, hold your son. 

Son: (holds the baby awkwardly and looks at it a while) Oh my! I 
have just thought of something! 

Wife: What is that? 
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Son: Do you know something? We were not supposed to go away 
from my parents. We’re not going to stay here another day! I 
would like to go to my parents right away and give them all the 
fish I caught. 

Wife: I don’t know what you are saying! Tell me what has hap- 
pened! 

Son: Look at the baby! I realize now what my father meant when he 
told me those things! I was once just like this tiny baby, and you 
were too. Someone had to take care of us! I must hurry. You 
can come after me with the baby. 

Wife: Yes, I will do that. You are right. We must go back. 


Scene 5 


(The poor Father and Mother sit in their home. There is no food on 
the table. The Son suddenly comes running in the door carrying his 
string of fish.) 

Son: (calling outside) Father! Mother! (He enters) Father, I am 
your son. I have come to talk to you. 

Father: (looking the other way) I don’t think we have a son. 

Mother: (sadly) We never had a son. Go away! 

Son: Father! Mother! Please forgive me, for I made a bad mistake. 
I should never have gone away from you. I know that now. My 
wife and I have a new baby. When I saw my son I knew I was 
just like that when I was a baby. Then I knew I could not stay 
away from you. I have come back to take care of you as you did 
for me when I was little! 

Wife (enters crying, carrying the baby): Oh, Father and Mother, we 
are very sorry. Now we realize that people must be kind to their 
parents and to older people. I feel very sorry for you when I see 
the baby. 

Mother (as Father and Mother suddenly stand up): Where is that 
baby? Where is my grandson! Let me have him! Oh, I am so 
happy to see my grandson! 

Father: Come in, come in, Son. We have forgotten all the past if you 
are happy to come home. 


Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 
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Editor's Page 


ScHOLARLY Responsisitity. Immediately following the “Table of 
Contents” of each issue of Midwest Folklore is printed the statement 
“Authors alone are responsible for the content of their papers.” The 
implications of this statement are significant, for in effect we are say- 
ing that the opinions and attitudes expressed or implied by the authors 
of papers are not necessarily those held by Midwest Folklore. We have 
our own ideas about what is and what is not folklore, but we are also 
fully aware that the Standard Dictionary of Folklore prints at least 
twenty-four specific definitions of the word folklore, each by a separate 
and recognized authority in the subject. Our own examination of the 
Dictionary also shows us that at least as many more definitions are im- 
plied in various articles upon particular subjects. Thus we do not feel 
that we have any right to foist our own opinions upon the contributors 
to our pages. On the contrary, we see as our particular function the 
publication of significant contributions to all of the various categories 
into which folklore may be divided. 

As a medium for the exchange of scholarly opinion, moreover, we 
have not seen fit to copyright our pages, for it is our opinion that the 
purpose of publication—no matter how much personal advancement 
may be concerned—is the furthering of knowledge. We cannot see 
that the protection afforded by copyright is consistent with this pur- 
pose. Just how long ago the phrase “an officer and a gentleman” was 
perverted to “a scholar and a gentleman” we do not know, but we do 
assume that most scholars have enough of the qualities of a gentleman 
that they would not lift material from this or any other journal in 
wholesale lots without first requesting permission from both the journal 
and the author. This journal, at any rate, intends to follow a practice 
of readily granting such permissions and intends further to retain the 
right to feel at least a little flattered when such permissions are 
requested. 

The burden of responsibility lies with the author. We hope and 
believe that he will take this responsibility seriously, that he will, in 
short, be his own editor. 
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Four Games of Tag from India 


By Paut G. BREWSTER 


Games in which chasing is the central element have always been, 
and still are, high in favor with children of all parts of the world. The 
thrill of pursuit and eventual capture is as old as the human race. 
There is in such games a challenge not only to the pursuer’s fleetness 
of foot and to the quickness of his muscular reflexes but also to the 
rapidity of his mental reactions in the anticipating of his quarry’s next 
move. Nor is the pleasure wholly on the side of the pursuer. Just as 
there is an atavistic thrill in chasing and seizing, so is there also in 
fleeing and eluding. In fact it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
tell which is the greater. 

The very large number of games of chase recoverable from widely 
separated parts of the world bears eloquent testimony to their con- 
tinuing popularity. Sometimes it is one player who chases another; 
sometimes he chases a group of players. In some games all the mem- 
bers of one group pursue all those of another; in others the members 
of a group go in pursuit of an individual player. In many instances 
there is the added element of hiding, but even here it is not the clever- 
ness of concealment but the outcome of the race following discovery 
that decides the winner. 

In India, as in most other countries, games of chase are high in 
favor with children of both sexes. Four of the most popular of these 
games played by Indian children are Uthali, Limbdi-Pipali, Tadki 
Chanyadi, and Langadi, all of them forms of Tag.’ Interesting in 
their own right, they become more so when compared with games of 
the same type found in countries far from India and among peoples 
widely different in language and cultural background. 

Uthali (Utha=get up) is a variant of the game which American 
youngsters know as Squat Tag. After the player who is to be the 
chaser or “It” has been chosen by the drawing of straws, the reciting of 
a counting-out rhyme, or some other method, he starts in pursuit of the 
others participating in the game. As long as they are able to do so, 
they escape his grasp by running. However, if a player is becoming 
exhausted or is a slower runner than the one who is chasing him, he 
can save himself by sitting down before the other has been able to 
touch him. He is permitted to rise and re-enter the game only after 





1 For information regarding the playing of these games I am indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. Kalpalata Munshi, of Andheri. 
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having been tapped by a comrade, who calls out, “Uthali!” This form 
of Tag is found also in Italy, in Spain, in Greece, in Korea, and else- 
where.’ 


Escape from capture in Limbdi-Pipali is effected in a different 
manner. This game is always played in a large open space with trees 
round about, and players who are particularly hard-pressed by the 
chaser can avoid being tagged by climbing either the Limbdi (the 
Neem tree) or the Pipali (the Pipal). In the absence of these, they 
are permitted to climb any other large tree available. In the game of 
Hang Tag, the American equivalent, a player may not be tagged by 
the pursuer so long as his feet are not touching the ground, so the 
usual method of escape is that of grasping a tree branch and then 
swinging clear of the ground. The same is true also of the Greek game 
of Tree Toad.° 


Players participating in a game of Tadki Chanyadi can escape 
only by standing in the shade. So long as they are in the sun, they 
must continue running in order to avoid being tagged. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all Indian forms of Tag is that 
called Langadi (Lame). One of the players, chosen by lot, is termed 
the Langadi, or when girls alone are playing the game, is called the 
Langadi doshi (Lame old woman). The field of play is divided into 
two parts of unequal size. Approximately one-fourth of the entire 
area is the old lame woman’s house; the rest is for the other players to 
run in. The Langadi, hopping on one foot, chases the others. Those 
whom she succeeds in touching have to go with her to her house and 
aid her in catching the rest. Players may enter her house and tease 
her if they are daring enough. But they have to make their escape 





2See Mason and Mitchell, p. 247; Bernoni, p. 62; Kyvernetakis, p. 125; 
Maspons y Labros, p. 8'; Culin, p. 51. In the Greek form of the game that is 
termed kathistos gunegetos there is apparently no limit to the number of 
times a player is allowe: ‘o squat during the course of the game. However, a 
definite number is usual. decided upon before a game begins. In Korea the 
player who is “It” is known as Syoun-ra (watchman). Those pursued can avoid 
capture by sitting down and saying “taik-kok.” The first player to be caught 
becomes “It” for the following game. Gomme (II, 291ff.) describes English 
forms in which the player avoids capture by squatting and calling out “a barla,” 
then calls “Ma barla oot” when he rises and rejoins the others in the game. No 
assistance on the part of his comrades is required. 

8 See Hunt and Cain, p. 123; Boyd, p. 18. 


* Cf. Link Tag, Press Gang, Fish Net, and similar forms in which the cap- 
tured players must aid the captor. See, for example, Acker, p. 97; Maclagan, 
p. 208; Boyd, p. 16. A good example of the type is the Czechoslovak game of 
Fisherman. In this game one of the players is the fisherman and the rest are 
fish. The fisherman calls out, “The fisherman is coming!” and starts in pursuit 
of the others. Those who are caught by him become fishermen. They must now 
join their captor and hold each other’s hands in order to form a “net” for the 
capturing of the remaining players. 
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before her return, as she is permitted to use both legs inside her house. 
The player who is last to be caught becomes the Langadi for the next 
game.° 

It would be interesting to know whether among the Indian games 
of Tag there is one similar to the Swedish haller i Guds grona jord, 
particularly in view of Dr. P. K. Gode’s recent research. In the Swe- 
dish game just mentioned, a player escapes capture or tagging by bend- 
ing over and grasping a handful of grass. Working on a quite different 
problem, the antiquity of a popular saying, Dr. Gode has discovered 
numerous allusions to the ancient practice of holding grass in the 
mouth in token of surrender or submission. He has treated the subject 
in Gurukula-patrika (July, 1950), 21-24, in a volume of Indian Cul- 
ture commemorating Dr. B. M. Barua, and more recently, in his “An- 
tiquity of the Custom of Holding Grass in the Mouth as a sign of sur- 
render in the light of a reference to it in the Mahabharata.” The Ma- 
habharata reference— 


One should not kill (on the battlefield) an old man, a 
child, a woman, a brahmin and a person, who with his 
mouth full of grass says: “I am yours” 


makes it clear that the practice goes back to near the beginning of the 
Christian Era. Dr. Gode points out further that the practice was early 
prevalent in Europe, citing a reference to it by Pliny (23-79 A.D.). 

Since in very early times the performing of this act saved the van- 
quished from further molestation, may not children have incorporated 
it into their play, thus saving themselves, at least temporarily, from 
their enemy, the tagger? If we accept this hypothesis, then we may 
assume that originally the player held grass in his mouth and that the 
Swedish game represents a form intermediate between the original and 
such degenerate variants as Squat Tag, in which the role of the grass 
has been entirely forgotten and the player merely squats or crouches on 
the ground. 


Henderson State Teachers College Arkadelphia, Arkansas 





5 Hall (p. 61) describes a similar Syrian game in which the player who is 
“It” has to hop, while the others may run. A Greek form in which the chaser, 
who is blindfolded, must hop throughout has been recovered from Pont Euxin. 
See also Boyd, p. 31 (Lame Fox) ; Hunt and Cain, p. 41. 
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Notes, News, and Queries 


THe Waywarp Son. Mr. Arthur F. Tates, Box 186, Notre Dame, In- 
diana, is trying to locate a song which he thinks may be entitled “The 
Wayward Son.” The first two lines of this song are: 


A mother’s hair is silvered 

by some act her boy has done, 
A father’s life is ruined now 

to help his wayward son. 


Any information about this song should be sent directly to Mr. Tate. 
Fo.kx Dots. Miss Edith Hogue of Hagerstown, Indiana, is preparing 
a paper about traditional types of dolls, particularly those which are 
home made. Despite the fact that most of us are familiar with clothes- 
pin and cornhusk dolls, very little information about such toys seems 
to be available. Any information about this subject should be sent 
directly to Miss Hogue. 
Tue Hooster Fotkiore Society. The Hoosier Folklore Society held 
its annual fall dinner meeting on conjunction with the Indiana Teach- 
ers Association at the Marott Hotel in Indianapolis on October 26, 
1951. Some thirty members of the society attended the dinner, and at 
that time the nominating committee proposed the following people for 
election as officers for 1952: President, Marion Mathas; Secretary, 
Mrs. Hazel Hopper; Treasurer, Mrs. Cecilia Hendricks; and Regional 
Editor of Midwest Folklore, Warren Roberts. These people were elect- 
ed unanimously. After the election, Marion Mathas and Warren Rob- 
erts sang folksongs. 

Another meeting of the society was scheduled for December 7 in 
conjunction with the Indiana History Association. At this meeting, 


Miss Georgia Tarsouli, a UNESCO Fellow from Greece, presented a | 


paper detailing her experiences as a collector of folklore and exhibited 
some of the things which she had collected. 

Tue Onto Forktore Society. The Ohio Folklore Society held its 
annual fall meeting at Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, on Satur- 
day, October 20, 1951. The following papers were presented: “ ‘Bar- 
bara Allen,’ A Study of Ballad Variation,” by Orie J. Vande Visse 
of Baldwin-Wallace College; “Modern American Broadsides,” by 
D. K. Wilguss of Western Kentucky State College; and a paper by 
Dan G. Hoffman of Temple University. 
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Some Folklore of Grant County, 


Indiana, in the Nineties 
By W. L. McATEE 


The average worker in the field of folklore must be content to be 
a recorder, but his service is, nevertheless, of value, for usages must be 
put on record so that students of broader scope will have the material 
necessary to their studies and conclusions. The matter here presented 
is thus mainly for the record and includes a minimum of critical 
comment. 

Bits of folklore may be found in papers by the writer on the dia- 
lect of Grant County in the nineties: three privately published (Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1942, 1943, and 1946) and one in Publication 15 of the 
American Dialect Society (1951). The first three were in editions of 
only 100 each but copies were deposited in libraries, both individual 
and institutional, especially receptive to this type of material. 

Only a few phases of the folklore are here treated, others being 
insufficiently known to me. It is worth mentioning that I contributed 
notes on pioneer use of dye and medicinal plants, gleaned in an inter- 
view with my aged grandmother, to W. E. Safford of the U.S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry. At present these cannot be found but it is possible 
that they may again come to light and then be available to students of 
Indiana folklore. 

Mr. Charles E. Rush, Librarian of the University of North Caro- 
lina, who lived near Fairmount in the southeastern part of Grant 
County until he was 18 years of age, has kindly contributed several 
items and discussed the whole paper with me. My bailiwick was the 
northwestern portion, centering about the village of Jalapa, and later 
the central area adjacent to West Marion, a factory-filled suburb. 
There the tone of life was harder than in the village communities and 
it was more or less reflected in folk doings. 


GAMES AND Toys 


The games of children show relationships over broad areas and 
through long periods of time, but they also illustrate lecal facilities and 
inventiveness. It would seem more educational for youngsters to find 
or make their own toys, as they mostly did years ago, than to get them 
ready-made from shops as they do today. Widely recorded games are 
only listed here, but those of which little, apparently, has been said, 


are annotated. 
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Our climate was cold enough for winter sports: skating, coasting, 
snowballing, and the making of snow-forts and snow-men. Perhaps a 
little out of the ordinary were skating in warmer spells on rubber ice 
that bent but seldom broke under the weight of skaters, and the re. 
inforcement of snowballs used in the fortress warfare by dipping them 
in water and giving them an extra squeeze, or sometimes by incor. 
porating sizeable pebbles in them. Once a thick glaze, forming on a 
heavy snow, enabled us to skate over the whole landscape, including 
fences buried in drifts. On ice, speed, endurance, and obstacle races 
were fitted to the possibilities and shinny and crack-the-whip played, 
probably more dangerously than on land. Figure skating was tried by 
all but was developed to an appreciable degree by very few. 


In summer, swimming, running, jumping, and a variety of outdoor 
sports prevailed. To be truthful, swimming began as early in Spring as 
our hardihood would permit and there was rivalry as to who would be 
first to “go in.” The V-sign, as later used in World-War days, then 
meant “let’s go swimming.” The usual practical joke of the swim sea- 
son was tying knots in shirt-sleeves, made tighter by wetting, and guy- 


ing the victim when he came to undo them with the cry of, “chaw raw 
beef.” 


During early ’teens, dog-trotting was the normal gait and could be 
continued indefinitely; races of every length and variety were indulged 
in; and we tried ourselves on a nearby half-mile track for horses. I 
will not trust my memory as to the times achieved; we had no special 
equipment but ran barefoot or in ordinary shoes, and in whatever 
clothing we had on when our wanderings brought us near the track. 
At any rate, all could run, and our wind was good; one of the pleasures 
of raiding crops (as melons and roasting ears) was the chase by the 
farmer if he could be provoked into one; we knew he could not catch 
us. Inspired by reading, ““Tom Brown,” we tried cross-country chases, 
the trail being previously marked with torn-up scraps of paper. 


Definitely running games were tag and blackman or blackman’s 
base. These were varied by ground rules, fitting the time and place, 
and were especially prevalent during school intermissions when partici- 
pants were plentiful; sometimes these included even the teachers. :Tag 
had so many improvisations as almost to defy description; for instance, 
in any particular game, a player was immune to tagging if he were 
squatting or if he were touching, wood, stone, or iron; and the method 
of tagging was varied. In cross-tag, the player who was “it” had to 
give up his chase of the moment and pursue one who ran between him 
and his intended quarry. 
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In Blackman, sides equal in number were chosen by leaders, first 
choice being decided by lot, the selections then alternating. The sides 
occupied opposite extremes of the playing field, the bases being marked 
by a fence, a line on the ground, or in any convenient way. At a con- 
certed time, the opposed “armies” sallied toward each other, the object 
being to get to the other goal uncaught and on the way to capture 
opponents by seizing them and giving them three whacks on the back. 
Sometimes to make the game faster, only touching or tagging were re- 
quired. The game was over when all were on one side. This play is 
suggestive of, but not the same as, that described under the name 
prisoner’s base in Newell’s Games and Songs of American Children 
(1911, p. 164). That game or something near it was in vogue at Fair- 
mount according to Mr. Rush. 


Other games, involving considerable running, were the familiar 
hide-and-seek, described by Newell (op. cit., p. 160) under the name, 
“I Spy”; and, go-sheep-go, partially explained in the New Interna- 
tional Dictionary (1937) under the entry, “run-sheep-run.” Both 
games started with a counting period, during which the hiding players 
sought their retreats. (See Hide-and-seek counting, p. 256.) Go-sheep- 
go was played by sides and only after dark. One side was the hunted, 
the other the hunters. The leader of the hunted side remained with 
their opponents and by cries of prearranged meaning let his party know 
how near the other was. If and when the hunters got farther away 
from home base than the hunted, the shepherd called out, “go-sheep- 
go” and both sides rushed pell-mell for “home.” The first player 
reaching the base won for his side the more desirable role of the 
hunted. The hunted worked from their first hiding place toward home 
as much as they deemed safe, but if spied by the hunters were chal- 
lenged and probably beaten in the race to the base, in which case they 
must act as hunters. 


Ball games, partly running of course, included andy-over (antey- 
over at Fairmount and Antony-over in various places; well described 
by Newell, pp. 181-182, as haley-over) and soak or old soak. The 
latter names refer to the method of “putting out” by hitting a player 
off base with a thrown ball. [Mr. Rush informs me that in his neigh- 
borhood, throwing the ball in front of a runner had the same value.] 
The balls were homemade, built up and stitched with any available 
cord or yarn, so were theoretically soft, yet they might have been 
wrapped on a stone core, the weight of which would make them fly 
farther when thrown or batted. Secondary names for soak (or simply 
ball: town ball of the dictionary) were one, two, and three, old cat. 
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Newell (p. 185) writes that these terms refer to the number of batters, 
but that is a mistake as it takes a minimum of three to play one old 
cat. These numerical expressions indicated the number of bases (other 
than home), and when they were three, the layout was quite like that 
for baseball. As we played three old cat, it differed from baseball in 
having any number of outfielders, or even none, and if desirable more, 
as well as fewer, than nine players, in addition to the practice of soak- 
ing runners out. We used any manageable object (club to board) for 
a bat but preferred a round one like a baseball bat. There were no 
gloves and the bases were any available chunks or rocks; sliding to base 
was not practiced. “Choosing-up,” a picturesque feature, is fairly well 


described by Newell. 


Shinny, played with a ball (or more often some substitute) and 
clubs, each player having one, is wrongly defined as hockey. It dif- 
fered in being played by any number from two up to a field full of 
players, and the goal was not a restricted portion of the base line but 
all of it. The clubs, somewhat resembling the shorter-handled “irons” 
used in golf, were cut from natural growth. I recall that swamp shrubs 
yielded specimens that would serve after a little trimming, and Mr. 
Rush states that sassafras was the favorite source for his associates. 
Balls were too valuable for beating to pieces in shinny, so wooden 
blocks, or more often tin cans, were employed. The cans soon became 
almost solid and of rugged contour, and were unpleasant, even danger- 
ous, missiles. Fortunately replacements were common and a can might 
not be used longer than was needed for the scoring of a single goal. 
Shinny was started by two of the better players facing each other at 
midfield; from a grounded position their clubs were raised, clapped 
together over the “ball” and grounded again; this was done rapidly 
three times, after which the ball was driven toward the opponent’s goal 
by the stronger, more dexterous, or luckier of the two; often both 
players would hit the ball at the same time or the stroke of one would 
be muffled by that of his opponent so that the usual result was a short 
and off-line flight or roll. Any player could now get into the melee and 
each attempted to knock the ball toward the other side’s goal. The 
penalty for being off-side was a rap on the shin by any opponent in 
position to apply it at the time. The cry was, “shinny on your own 
side,” which was part of the dialect and in ordinary use meant, “mind 


your own business.” 

A game played with the same implements as shinny, or in lieu of 
shaped clubs, any available sticks, was called sow-and-pigs or old sow- 
and-pigs. The “field” was a central, larger hole surrounded at a dis- 
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tance of a few feet by several smaller holes, one less than the number 
of players. The central hole was the goal into which the player who 
was “it” attempted to drive the ball, or more likely, can. The others 
kept the striking ends of their sticks in the outer holes but quickly re- 
moved them, when opportunity presented, and despite the driver’s 
obstructive tactics, endeavored to knock the ball away. If the driver 
could get his stick into an unoccupied hole, there was a scramble for 
place and the one left without a hole became “it.” “Pussy wants a 
corner” might be regarded as a feminine analogue of this play. 


As to jumping, we indulged in leap-frog, standing and running, 
high and broad jumps, and leaping over obstacles, as well as in the 
hop-skip-and-jump, and the hitch-kick. Hop-Scotch was played but, 
for lack of smooth surfaces, to nowhere near the extent that it prevails 
in places where there are concrete sidewalks. One jumping game we 
had—hoofany—I have never seen elsewhere, nor found described ex- 
cept under the entry, “half-over,” by L. W. Paine, Jr., of Alabama 
(Dialect Notes, 3, TV [1908], p. 318). It was a combination of leap- 
frog and follow-my-leader. The “frogs” were always crosswise to the 
course (not lengthwise as in leap-frog) ; the leader stationed them at 
whatever distance he pleased from the take-off and from each other; 
the leap might be as long as the leader thought he could negotiate, or 
it might include a hop, skip, and/or jump before coming to the frog; 
the leaper might be required to give the frog a spank in going over or 
to clear two or three frogs touching each other; in fact, variety was 
limited only by the ability and imagination of the leader. Anyone 
missing a leap or failing to follow pattern went down; the frogs were 
strung out in order from the take-off and when everyone was down, 
those who had been so longest arose to continue the game, which thus, 
as a whole, moved over the ground, but was guided in a rude circle to 
bring it back to the starting place. It was a strenuous game, particu- 
larly for small boys in mixed play with larger ones. 


Other boys’ games included marbles in variety (for fun or for 
keeps, and we never heard of the name “mibs”), mumble-peg (played 
on wood as well as on grass or soil), and duck-on-davy (the duck-on-a- 
rock of many localities). Mr. Rush tells me of a marble game in which 
the “banker” had a cigar box with a series of holes in the side. These 


decreased in size from left to right, as the player faced them, but gave 
increasing rewards, as from one to five marbles if he could shoot into 
them. The price was one marble a shot which he lost if he missed. 
Mr. Rush also informs me that many of their marbles were home 
made. 
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Follow-my-leader, in its milder forms, was joined by girls ‘and 
swinging and rotten egg were about equally shared. The grape-vine 
swing should be mentioned; sometimes a natural loop permitted swing- 
ing in the ordinary way; at others the vine was cut loose from the 
ground and momentum gained from running was used to swing the 
player clinging to it. One, I recall, was at a swimming hole into which 
the boys dropped at the outer extreme of the swing. The expression, 
“Jet the old cat die,” meaning allowing a swing to come to rest after 
full extension, without action by the occupant either to impel or retard 
it, seems not to be adequately recorded. In the egg game, the subject, 
in squatting position, clasped his hands under his knees and held as 
tight as he could; he was grasped by the upper arms by two others and 
vigorously shaken; if his grip loosened, he was a bad egg, and if 
broken, a rotten one. 

Primarily in the girls’ domain were the chanting games as: But- 
ton, button, who’s got the button?; here we go round the mulberry 
bush; London Bridge is falling down; pease porridge hot, pease por- 
ridge cold; ring around a rosie; and rise, Sally, rise. There were also 


the forfeit plays: Crows fly, hawks fly, cows fly; and heavy, heavy 
hangs over your head. 


Amusements that may be classed as doorstep games included jack- 
stones and guessing games. For jackstones, we used any suitable small 
objects, as pebbles, the manufactured articles, or larger and much 
heavier substitutes that were used in the rattlers of an iron foundry for 
cleaning castings. These were not at all comfortable for the play. 
Guessing games were the widespread odd-or-even, and hully-gully, how 
many? String games, as making a cat’s cradle might be grouped here, 
but they led indoors, where blind-man’s-buff and the making of finger 
shadows were mostly carried on. There also was played the game of 
hiding an object and letting the seeker know whether he was far from, 
or near to, it, by calls indicating cold to hot temperatures. This ac- 
count, mainly of children’s games does not include Post Office and 
other party play of the “young folks.” 


Catches were used mostly on the way to and from school where 
innocents might be found. In one, the first speaker said, ““There was a 
dead cat on the way to school this morning. I one’d it.” A volunteer 
was supposed to add, “I two’d it,” and so on, until a victim chimed in, 
“T eight it,” and was the butt of laughter. With only two participants, 
the second, if he continued, inevitably got the word “eight.” In an- 
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other catch, the following doggerel was recited: 


Adam and Eve and Pinch-me 

Went down to the river to bathe; 

Adam and Eve were drownded ; 
Who was saved? 


If anyone spoke up, “Pinch-me,” his “request” was heartily acted upon. 


As youngsters we readily took to natural objects with which to 
play, as grass blades, blown upon raucously by boys, and dandelion 
stalks made into decorative split curls by girls. Both groups braided 
any available long-stemmed flowers, as those of the daisy, dandelion, 
white clover, and violet, into wreathes and necklaces. We made small 
dishes and baskets from the clingy involucres of burdock and little hens 
from locust blossoms. These flowers have a shape that encouraged the 
pretense; the stem, pinched off, made a very nice beak on a green 
head; the body and wings were white and natural looking; by slitting 
the keel of the blossom with a pin, the stamen stalk could be bent 
down for legs and its fibered apex suggested toes. We nibbled the 
tender end of pulled out timothy stalks; young tendrils of wild grape 
and beech and sorrel leaves for their sourness; sassafras leaves and 
spice-bush twigs for their spiciness; and sucked clover flowers pulled 
out of their heads and gnawed the edges of honey-locust pods, for their 
sweetness. I will not go on to the berries, haws, nuts, and the like that 
had real food values. 


Among play resources of children was the cutting of figures from 
folded paper, making strings of so-called paper dolls. Perhaps this led 
to the folding of paper into boats, three-cornered hats, etc. The girls 
also had, and even made, rag dolls and the boys took to blocks, often 
home-made, which could be toppled in rows as wooden soldiers, and, 
with growth in imagination, built into castles, which were demolished 
with spools shot from our own contrived ballistas. Whirligigs were 
whittled from spools and pegs, whistles were made from willow in 
spring when the bark would slip, and popguns from elder with the pith 
punched out. The missiles for these were chewed-up paper wads. An 
ingenious popgun, easily carried into school and concealed from teach- 
ers, consisted of a section of the quill of a large feather, the ammuni- 
tion being disks punched by the quill from a slice of potato and shoved 
through by a small stick. Such a one is referred to by Baynard R. Hall 
in The New Purchase (1843, Vol. 2, p. 255), showing that the device 


was in use in pioneer days in southern Indiana. 


Both sexes of small children played with a toy, our name for which 
I do not recall; however, Mary Ellen Chase (A Goodly Heritage, 
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1932) calls it a “knitting machine” and says that it was in use in 
Maine in the nineties. She writes: 


They were small circular objects, a little more than an 
inch in height and an inch and a half in diameter, painted 
blue, red, or green. A round hole in the center was sur- 
rounded at equal intervals by curved steel uprights like im- 
bedded wire hair-pins. Two strands of yarn were wound 
about these, and the knitting began by means of a hairpin, 
the lower strand being lifted over the higher to the inside 
edge of the uprights. In due course . . . there formed within 
the hole, and was drawn below it, a small circular tubing. . . 
which after much knitting might form horse-reins or a cord 
for one’s mittens. The use of these machines was very popu- 
lar in my childhood, although in late years I have hunted for 
them in vain. 


Ours, being home-made from spools and ordinary pins, differed in 
detail from those she describes, but were put to the same purpose and 


were equally prevalent; we used not only yarn but any available twine 
and of mixed colors. 


The buzzer was another common child-made toy—a disk of tin, 
preferably notched all around the margin; a cord was threaded through 
two holes near the center and tied in a closed loop about eighteen 
inches long. With an end of the loop in each hand, the disk was slung 
round and round until the loop was well twisted; then when the ends 
were pulled apart the twist was reversed, causing the disk to spin rap- 
idly. Momentum would make it over-run, twisting the loop in the 
opposite direction, so the process could be repeated indefinitely. The 
disk moved at great speed and its pulling when twisting and untwist- 
ing, accompanied by a rising and falling buzz, made the device seem 
almost alive. With the toothed edge, we could saw into paper and 
make interesting sounds on various objects. 


Going on with noise-makers, I may mention the cornstalk fiddle, 
though minor in that direction. It was made by slitting under the 
ridges of a joint of cornstalk and wedging up the loosened strips, 
usually with bits of pith; two pieces thus prepared, when operated as 
a fiddle, made creaking sounds delectable to boyish ears. Intimations 
that cornstalk fiddles may have supplied music for pioneer dances are, 
of course, sheer inventions. Halloween was one of the occasions cele- 
brated partly by noise-making. One device was the tick-tack hung 
near a window and operated by a string from a safe distance. It might 
be merely a large nail which would be raised and let fall against the 
pane, or it could be a tin can, with some pebbles in it, that would make 
a startling rattle. The prize noise-maker, one operated only by full- 
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grown skylarkers, was the horse-fiddle. It was a first-class, tight- 
coopered barrel, one end of which was knocked in, and over the 
rosined edge of which a rosined plank was drawn; the sound was great 
and lugubrious. 


The flyin’-jinny must be mentioned somewhere—certainly not a 
toy; some might think it an engine of destruction, yet I never heard of 
anyone being seriously injured by it. This play device was built by 
elders: for the children; it consisted of a plank mounted at the middle 
on a pivot fixed in the top of a post about breast-high; this was pushed 
around more and more rapidly to give the thrill of speed to those 
clinging to the plank and to test their ability to hang on; sometimes it 
was provided with crosspieces to aid the riders to stick. 


One of the factories in West Marion, where I grew up, was the 
Hub and Block Company. From elm logs, it cut blocks that were the 
rough material for vehicle hubs. In the process, disks of various sizes 
were a by-product, wasted except for fuel. But the boys found them 
useful as wheels for carts and wagons and for making “pushers” I 
have not seen elsewhere. One of these consisted of a narrow board, 
one end trimmed for a handle, and the other bearing the elm disk 
fitted with an axle (usually a 10-penny nail) on which it would turn 
easily. Then ingenuity was expended in fitting parts that could be 
moved by a belt from a spool fastened to the center of the block or by 
an eccentric driving rod with a joint that would convert its motion into 
a straight push and pull that operated a piston in a stuffing-box or 
cylinder. The gearing of locomotive drive-wheels was imitated and, 
with the belt, circular saws were moved. All went into action as the 
device was pushed with the wheel on the ground, with a speed depend- 
ing on our own. 


Another factory inspired most of the youths of the neighborhood 
to attempt molding; this was done with smaller than regulation-size 
flasks and patterns and with lead as the metal. Almost any small 
object could be reproduced but there were favorite patterns, one being 
a small skillet. The best specimens were filed smooth, gilded, sprinkled 
with “diamond dust,” and hung up as parlor ornaments. 


Shifting from an older to a younger element of the youth, and 
vice versa, is inevitable in this account; from the activity just men- 
tioned, it must not be assumed that certain child activities, not pre- 
viously mentioned, were neglected. By no means, we tried all the usual 
(as well as various unusual) things and were always busy. We rode 
teeter-totters, had hoops for rolling, and whips for cracking. We had 
wooden swords, spears, and shields for mimic warfare and various 
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shooting things too dangerous to use in that way. These included bows 
and arrows, even cross-bows and their bolts; slings (like David’s) and 
sling-shots (we called them nigger-shooters, nigger flips, or merely 
flips). In the relatively harmless field, again, was the beanshooter, 
our only form of blowgun. Tops were used not only for spinning but 
also for spiking, in which one was thrown forcibly down upon another, 
sometimes actually splitting it in two. Nearly all of the devices men- 
tioned in this paragraph also were homemade. 


Imitations of the circus, prevalent among boys, led from such 
simple exercises as skinning-the-cat to more and more competent gym- 
nastics, for which some of the young men had sturdy bars in backyards, 
upon which the giant swing and other professional stunts could be per- 
formed. The town-ball of the young led to baseball among those com- 
ing of age, with the development of really skillful teams. 


Mosttiy DrttiEs 


By adults for children 


Babies received much more attention in those days than they do 
now; apparently they were regarded more as pets for the amusement 
of elders than as human beings in the formative stage, whose treatment 
should be carefully planned with regard for the future as is now gen- 
erally the case. They were rocked, bounced, and tossed and were the 
objects of repetitious greetings and caresses that must have been weari- 
some if, fortunately, they had no more serious effects. A chuck under 
the chin, with the query, “Do you like butter?” was one of those inane 
performances; and another was closing down with the first and second 
fingers over the baby’s nose and withdrawing them, letting the thumb 
appear in the same place, to the accompaniment of the remark, 
“There’s your nose.” 


The chant: “Eye winker, nose bumper, mouth eater, chin chop- 
per” (sometimes extended) gave excuse for sundry pokes and pats, and 
a piece like “Rock a bye baby” might be acted to the apparent deadly 
peril of the infant. There was one particular tossing ditty: 

Turrelleay, turrellaey, 
The pride of the household is mama’s babee ; 
Turrellaey, turrelleay, 
The pride of the household is mama’s babay. 

“This little pig went to market” was played on the baby’s toes, 
and “Patty Cake” on its hands. Our version of the latter, differing 
from any seen in print, was: 
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Patty cake, patty cake 
Baker’s man; 

Roll it and roll it 

As fast as you can; 

Pat it and pat it 

And mark it with B, 
And throw it in the oven 
For Baby and me. 


The “mark” might be the baby’s initial, as an “M,” even if spoiling the 
rhyme, with “Mary” or the like taking the place of “Baby” in the last 
line. Some might say, “Put it in the oven,” but with most a word like 
“throw” or “toss,” suited to vigorous action, was preferred. 


The ditties of the preceding paragraph are from “Mother Goose” 
and I have examined an extensive collection, that of E. Boyd Smith 
(New York, 1919) to ascertain what proportion of them had currency 


with us; 76 were recalled as used, while 94 were not remembered. Of 
the “original melodies” (John Newberry, London, about 1760), 21 
were known, 27 not. In both cases, nearly all of the riddle type were 


current in Grant County. 
Two other ditties addressed to babies were: 


Bye, Baby Bunting, 

Papa’s gone a-hunting 

For to get a rabbit skin 

To wrap my Baby Bunting in. 


There now baby, don’t you cry, 
You'll be an angel by and by. 


And two verses for them: 


Fishie, fishie in the brook; 
Daddy catch him with a hook; 
Mama fry him in a pan; 

Baby eat him like a man. 


Oh! let me kiss the baby 
Once more before I go; 
Oh! let me kiss the baby 
And bite his little toe. 

As the child grew older, it could understand the following cha- 
rade. With the fingers interlaced from the back and partially fisted, 
with the indexers and thumbs, simulating a steeple, the first two lines 
of the following stanza were recited; then to fit the last two lines, the 


hands were reversed and opened to show the ends of the fingers: 
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Here’s the church 

And there’s the steeple; 
Open it up 

And see the people. 


For children still further advanced, the more complicated Mother 


Goose rhymes were brought into use along with the following of dif- 
ferent origin: 


Go tell Aunt Rhody, 
Go tell Aunt Rhody, 
Go tell Aunt Rhody, 
The old gray goose is dead; 
The one that she was saving, 
The one that she was saving, 
The one that she was saving, 
To make a feather bed. 
“Mother, may I go out to swim?” 
“Yes, my darling daughter, 
“Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 
“But don’t go near the water.” 
Brian O’ Lin had no breeches to wear, 
So he stole him a sheepskin and made him a pair, 
With the skinny side out and the wooly side in, 
“Aha! that is warrum”’, said Brian O’ Lin. 


A favorite for reciting to children and grandchildren, or chanted 
to the tune of “Turkey in the Straw,” that might have an indefinite 
number of verses, including extemporized ones, is given to show the 
stock beginning and two endings: 


I went to the river 

And I couldn’t get across; 
I paid five dollars 

For an old white hoss; 

The hoss couldn’t swim, 

So I traded for a boat; etc. 


The bear wouldn’t holler, 
So I traded for a dollar; 
The dollar wouldn’t spend 
And that’t the end. 
(Edna McAtee Ozenbaugh) 


So I traded for a beet; 
The beet was red, 
So I traded for a bed; 
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The bed was long, 

So I traded for a s-o-n-g. 
(on a drawn-out, expiring note. 
Charles E. Rush) 


Juvenile verses and chants 
Starting formula: 


One for the money, 
Two for the show, 
Three to make ready, 
And four to go. 
(Or more briefly: One, two, three, Go!) 


Counting-out rhymes: 

It appears that we had a considerable diversity of these, possibly 
as a result of the varied origin of the population of West Marion; glass 
workers from Canton, Ohio; zinc smelters from Joplin, Missouri; 
foundry workers from Rochester, New York, and rolling-mill men from 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, besides smaller groups from other localities, 
and the local people. 


One two-line rhyme was used to save time: 


Ink, ink, ink, ink, ink, 
Oh! how you do stink. 
(Charles E. Rush) 


With the other two-liners, it is my impression that the following 
formula was always added: 


One, two, three, 
Out goes he. 


I recall three of these: 


Engine, engine, number nine, 
Running on Chicago time. 


Monkey, monkey, bottle of beer, 
How many monkeys have we here? 


Nigger, nigger, never die, 
Black face and shiny eye. 


The four-liners: 


Eena, deena, dina, du, 

Catla, weela, wila, wus, 

Spit, spot, must be done, 
Tweedlum, twadlum, twenty-one. 
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Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe; 
If he hollers, let him go; 
Eeny, meeny, miny, mo. 


Onery, twoery, ickory, Ann, 
Fillison, follison, Nicholas, John, 


Queevy, Quavy, English Navy, 
Stinklum, stanklum, buck. 


Wire, brier, limber lock, 

Three geese in a flock; 

One flew east and one flew west, 
And one flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good children go to Heaven; 
When they get there, they will shout 
O-u-t, and that spells out. 


Hide-and-seek counting: 

In this game, the seeker was required to hide his eyes long enough 
to count an agreed-upon number of hundreds. Unless the method of 
counting was set, it was likely to be a very rapid one, as by tens, or 


even fifties by very 


nervy individuals. A common formula, which al- 


most any player might use, was: “Ten, ten, double-ten, forty-five, and 


fifteen.” 


Indian counting: 


Oracle rhyme: 


Onery, twolery, tick tollery, ten, 

Hollabow, crackabow, tenery, len 

Hustabang, tankalong, Humpty Dumpty, 

Ninety-nine, and one’s a hundred. 
(Charles E. Rush) 


Counted on buttons of one’s clothing and supposed to show his 
present or future status in life. 


Sadistic sallies: 


Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. 


Johnny Johnson* aint no good, 

Chop him up for kindlin’ wood. 
(*Other names used as well as “her” for 
“him” in the second line when appropriate) 


Mary’s* sad, but I am glad 
And I know what to please her: 
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A bottle of wine to make her fine 
And Billy Jones* to squeeze her. 
(*Names of any playmates substituted; the 
third line was varied to taste, as: beer- 
queer, ink-stink, etc.) 


Throwing some water, dust, gravel, or even heavier objects in the 
air over others, the perpetrator announced: 


What goes up must come down 
Either on heads or on the ground. 
Mary ate jam, Mary ate jelly, 
Mary soon had a pain in the belly. 


Innocuous ditties: 


I know something, I won’t tell: 
Three little niggers in a peanut shell. 


Johnny get your gun 
And sword and pistol; 
Johnny get your gun 
And fifteen cents. 


What’s your name? 
Pudden Tane; 

Ask me again, 

And I’ll tell you the same. 


Down went McGintee 

To the bottom of the sea; 

If he’s down there yet, 

He must be wet. 
(Mr. Rush gives a third line as “Dressed in 
his best suit of clothes,” and that seems to 
call for a sixth line, not now remembered.) 


Oh! where, oh! where 

Is my little dog gone? 

Oh! where, oh! where is he? 
With his ears cut short 

And his tail cut long, 

Oh! where, oh! where can he be? 


I had a little dog 

And his name was Rover; 
And when he died, 

He died all over. 


Giddy, giddy, gout, 
Your shirt-tail’s out; 
Giddy, giddy, gin, 
Better put it in. 
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April-fool is comin’ 
And you’re the biggest fool a-runnin’. 


April-fool is past 
And you’re the biggest fool at last. 


What you goin’ to do 

When your money gives out? 
Stand on the corner 

With your shirt-tail out. 


I had a little horse 

Whose name was Jack; 

Put him in the stable, 

Jumped through a crack. 
(Charles E. Rush) 


I had an old horse 
Whose name was Bob; 
Ate all the corn 
And left the cob. 
(Charles E. Rush) 


Stuck my head in a woodpecker hole, 
Woodpecker said, “Dog-gone your soul.” 
(Charles E. Rush) 


More rain, more rest 
For the niggers in the west. 
(Charles E. Rush) 


Down in the hen house on my knees, 
Thought I heard a rooster sneeze, 
Just the old hen sayin’ her prayers 
To the old rooster up the stairs. 
(Charles E. Rush) 


Grasshopper settin’ on the railroad track, 

Pickin’ his teeth with a carpet tack; 

Grasshopper settin’ on the railroad track, 

Train come along and broke his back. 
(Charles E. Rush) 


Adult verses 


Ballads and play-party songs were very imperfectly represented; 
what I could say about them may be found in my 1946 paper (pp. 12- 
13, 17-21). Author songs, so far as recognized, are disregarded as not 
being folksay. The remaining material is difficult to classify, so, after 


presenting a classed few, the others are given in the order of their 
number of lines. 
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Corn-planting chant: 


One for the blackbird, , 

Two for the crow, 

Three for the cutworm, 

And four to grow. 
(In part a riddle; it meant one kernel for 
each of the destinies mentioned, that is, 
four in all, not the apparent ten, to a hill.) 


Left-overs from the Civil War: 


John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the grave 
John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the grave 
John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the grave 
But his soul goes marching on. 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
His soul goes marching on. 
Hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree 
Hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree 
Hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree 
As we go marching on. 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
As we go marching on. 





| Oh! where’s that gal, 
That pretty little gal, 

The gal I left behind me? 

She’s pretty in the face 
And slim around the waist, 

| The gal I left behind me. 


Three cheers for Mary, 

Three for the lamb, 

Three for the preacher 

Who didn’t give a damn. 

Oh! we'll rally round the flag, boys, 
Rally once again, 

Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 


ed; 


Carve dat possum, 
12- | Carve dat possum, chillun ; 
- | Carve dat possum, 
a Oh! carve ’im to de heart. 
ter 
oir Spirituals: 


(Also probably brought by Civil War soldiers.) 
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I'll shake de dus’ right off of my feet, 
Desc bones shall rise again. 

Oh! dem golden slippers 

Oh! dem golden slippers 

Dem golden slippers, I’se a-gwine to wear 
A-climbin’ de golden stair. 


Shout, mourner, you shall be free 
When de good Lord sets you free. 


Some say that John the Baptist 
Was nothin’ but a Jew, 
But the Holy Bible tells us 
He was a preacher too. 
Oh! didn’t ole Pharaoh 
Get a-los’t, a-los’t, a-los’t: 
Oh! didn’t ole Pharaoh 
Get a-los’t 
Down in the Re’d Sea? 


Miscellaneous: 


Bad Bill from Bunker Hill, 
Never worked [washed] and never will. 


Sold agin and got the tin 
And a little box to put it in. 


Good Night! Sleep tight! 
Don’t let the bedbugs bite. 


If you get to Heaven before I do, 
Tell them that I’m comin’ too. 


A peach-tree in the orchard grew, 
Tis true! 
Oh! listen to my tale of woe. 


When I was single, 
My pockets did jingle, 
And I wish I was single again. 


Oh! how the boarders yell, 

Oh! how the beans do smell, 

Oh! how the boarders yell— 
Three times a day. 


Oh! You must be a lover of the Lord 

If you want to go to Heaven when you die; 

And you must be a lover of the landlady’s daughter 
If you want to get a second piece of pie. 


I’ve been workin’ on the levee 
All the whole long day; 
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I’ve been workin’ on the levee 
Just to pass the time away. 


Fly flew in the grocery store, 

Flew right in the very front door, 

Lit on the cheese and lit on the ham, 
Lit all over the grocery man. 


Sly old fox is hard to catch; 

Neither far nor near will you find his match; 
Over hill and over dale 

Runs the sly old fox with the bushy tail. 


Sometimes I live in the country, 
Sometimes I live in town, 

Sometimes the thought comes o’er me, 
I'll go to the river and drown. 


Oh! if I had the wings of an angel, 
Had wings and I could fly, 

I’d fly to the arms of my darling 
And there I'd be willing to die. 


The ship went sailing round the bend, 
Good-bye, my lover, good bye! 

Loaded with fish from end to end, 
Good-bye, my lover, good bye! 


Bye-o my darling, 

Bye-o my darling, 

Bye-o my darling, 
Good-bye, my lover, good bye! 


Substitute for lines 1 and 3 of the above: 


I saw the train come round the bend... 
All loaded down with cross-eyed men. 
(Charles E. Rush) 


These verses were sung to the tune of “Bye, baby bye-o” (Charles 
E. Rush) 
She combs her hair but once in a year; 
High Billy Wallacker, 
Jing, bang, doodlety, 
Russelty, robbelty, 
Bow, wow, wow! 
She catches a louse as big as a mouse; 
[refrain] 
We strolled along so lovingly, 
It seemed to be a dream, 
What from out the kitchen door 
Came that familiar scream: 
Maggie! Maggie! [Second syllables drawn out] 
The cows are in the clover, 
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They’ve trampled it since morn; 
Go and drive them, Maggie, 
To the old red barn. 


[repeat last four lines] 


SAYINGS 


What sayings it is profitable to record is a question. There are 


many copy-book maxims that are known, if not used, throughout the 
land. If they have also local distribution in speech, it seems hopeless to 
disentangle it from their printed prevalence; hence I omit them. 
Again, similes, so popular in folksay, grade into sayings and there may 
be difficulty in assigning all examples properly. However, locutions 
that may be considered essentially as extended definitions of words are 


not 


included here. Arrangement is another problem; that by key words 


appears practical; yet there may be difference of opinion as to what is 


the 


key word. With such reservations, the following selection of Grant 


County aphorisms is presented. 


1. 


nN 


+= G2 


SOEru HH 


14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


If it isn’t one thing it’s another. (Equivalent to the modern saying, 
“Life is just one damn thing after another.”’) 
Ask me no questions, I'll tell you no lies. 


. That beats all my first wife’s relations. 
. He’d rather be the big toad in a little puddle than a little toad in a 


big puddle. 


. We’re all in the same boat. 
. You can bet your bottom dollar. 


You can catch more flies with honey than with vinegar. 
I cross my heart and hope to die. (Child’s pledge of honesty.) 
Everything went crossways with me today. 


. My cake is all dough. (That is, I’m in a predicament; I’m out of 


luck; my plans have failed.) 


. It will all come out in the wash. (All will be righted in a final 


reckoning. ) 


. Christmas is coming and so are you. (Addressed to a slow com- 


panion. ) 


. Don’t crown the mourners. (Mourners were communicants at re- 


vival meetings; this saying was used in entirely unrelated direc- 
tions.) 


Don’t cut off your nose to spite your face. 
Everyone must eat a peck of dirt. 


It is enough to make a preacher cuss. 
That’s enough to make a horse laugh. 
Few and far between. 





om elm C29 GD 





19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
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Fingers were made before forks. 

’Pears like the fool-killer ain’t been around lately. 

It’s better to have the good will than the ill will even of a dog. 
Don’t do that or you’ll never hear the last of it. 

There’s so much noise a feller can’t hear himself think. 

Anyone who would kick about that would kick about being hung. 
If is a big word. 

That’s the big if of the whole business. 

There are more ways of killing a dog than by choking him to death 
with butter. 

Half past kissing time; time to kiss again. 

No lickin’, no lamin’. 

It’s better to have luck than sense. 

Don’t monkey with the band wagon unless you’ve got a horn. 
(Attend to your own business.) 

No rest for the wicked. 

Give a calf enough rope and it will hang itself. (This does not 
mean hung by the neck, but with the rope tangled and shortened 
till the calf can hardly move.) 

There’s more than one way of skinning a cat. 

Small favors thankfully received and larger ones in proportion. 
Small potatoes and few to a hill. 

It wouldn’t last any longer than a snowball in hell. 

If you start in eatin’ specky apples, you’ll be eatin’ ’em all winter. 
That will do to tell. (Meaning you can tell me but I won’t prom- 
ise to believe it.) 


. What the poor man throws away.the rich man puts in his pocket. 


(i.e. snot.) 

My fingers are all thumbs. (i.e. I’m clumsy today.) 

The cat’s got his tongue. (Said of a shy person.) 

This world and another one: (Counsel of patient endurance.) 


SUPERSTITIONS 


When I consider this section, I wish I had been a systematic col- 


lector, rather than a casual and generally uninterested listener, as a 


boy; for one reason a certain aunt knew all the local superstitions and 


on every occasion cited pertinent beliefs. Common with us (and wide- 


spread in the United States) was the saying, “My nose itches, company 


must be coming.” If one’s ears burned, it was a sign that someone was 


talking about him; and gossips hinted, “This will make his ears burn.” 


Other conversational portents were embodied in the sayings: “Talk 
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about angels and you hear the fluttering of their wings,” and “Talk 
about the devil and he’s sure to appear.” These apparent recognitions 
of telepathy, referred to female and male subjects, respectively, and 
were used to cover confusion, or to explain possibly overheard remarks, 
when someone unexpectedly appeared. Whether factual or not, there 
was good advice in the maxim, “Tickling a baby will make it stutter.” 
On the other hand, unlimited harm was done by telling children about 
“buggers” and pointing out their lairs in dark places. A common fa- 
talism was, “You will die when your time comes and not before.” 


Luck was considered in both passive and active aspects, the first 
as just happening from the nature of things and the second as being 
something that could be changed by appropriate action, in a word, by 
magic. Bad luck was deemed to result from things anyone might do, 
as breaking a mirror, spilling salt, or seeing the moon over his left 
shoulder. It was good luck to pick up a pin with the point toward you, 
bad luck in the reverse position. There was a ditty about pin finding: 


“See a pin and pick it up 
And all the day you'll have good luck.” 


which I have seen in fuller form in Folklore from the Schoharie Hills, 
New York (E. E. Gardner, 1937, p. 282) and which traces back to 
colonial times when pins were handmade and had significant value, up 
to four to eight pence apiece. 


The horse-shoe, also, with us, as in general, was a focus of super- 
stition. An illustrative stanza (even with a tune) was: 


Found a horse-shoe, found a horse-shoe, 
Picked it up and nailed it o’er the door; 
It was rusty, full of nail-holes; 

Good luck to the finder evermore. 


In the way of magic, we had the usual planting according to the 
sign of the moon; if there was any philosophy involved, it was that 
things producing underground crops, as potatoes and turnips, should 
be planted in the dark of the moon; and above-ground producers, as 
peas and cabbage, in the light of the moon. To find a lost object, put 
a blob of spit in the palm and splatter it with a smart plop of the fore- 
finger; the direction in which the spit (or the largest part of it) flew 
was the proper one in which to search. When fishing it was considered 
lucky to spit on the bait. A small bag of asafetida hung at the throat 
was deemed to ward off the catching diseases. Like people almost 
everywhere, we crossed the fingers or knocked on wood to avert evil. 
Generally effective helps in wish fulfillment were to blow all the seeds 
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of a dandelion head in three puffs, and getting the longer part of a 
pully-bone (wish-bone) when there was chicken dinner. A food super- 
stition was: if you eat mince-pie for supper, you will dream about your 
grandmother. 


A special luck-bringer, which we called “stamping,” was to wet 
the thumb of the right hand by applying it to the tongue, press it in 
the palm of the left hand, and stamp there with the right fist, for each 
white horse seen. Doing this a hundred times would bring good luck. 
Mr. Rush describes the trick as done in his section of the County, as 
well as another charm, in the following quotations: 

Sure way to find a fortune: 


Every time you see a white horse, wet the tip of the 
right little finger on your tongue, touch the tip of your left 
little finger; and swat the right fist in the palm of your left 
hand. Do this without missing any detail a hundred times 
and then look under the first old rotten stump you come to. 


Sure proof if your girl loves you: 


Bend the upper half of a mullen seed-head in the direc- 
tion of her home. Return in a couple of weeks or so and if 
the tip of the stalk has made new growth upward, you may 
be certain of her affection. 


Superstitions connected with plants and animals were probably 
much more numerous than I can now recall. One of those remem- 
bered is: the green ball (embryo) in the center of the bean of the 
Kentucky coffee tree, which we roasted and ate, was carefully removed 
and rejected as poisonous. A buckeye carried in the pocket was held to 
ward off rheumatism. The grand-daddy-longlegs had legs of unequal 
length; when we had lost something and could catch one of these 
creatures, it would point with its long legs in the proper direction to 
look. The ticking of the death-watch beetle (made by the gnawing of 
the larva inside woodwork or furniture) was an omen of death. Meas- 
uring-worms, that is looper-caterpillars, occasionally fell from vegeta- 
tion or otherwise got on people; then the cry was, “knock him off, he’s 
measuring you for your coffin.” We shared the widespread belief that 
handling toads causes warts. Snapping turtles were said to contain all 
kinds of meat, corresponding to beef, pork, chicken, etc., up to seven, 
and even nine, kinds. A turtle set at liberty was thought capable ot 
starting immediately toward the nearest body of water. The milk snake 
was supposed to suck cows, and the famed hoop snake was believed in. 
Of any moribund snake, it was said that the tail would not die till the 
sun went down. Carrying the left hind foot of a rabbit had a generally 
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beneficent effect on luck, but having a black cat cross one’s path, or to 
kill a cat, forebode very bad luck indeed. 


WEATHER LorRE 


Though it would seem that the influence of winds could not be 
the same in continental Indiana as in insular Great Britain, Izaak 
Walton’s rhyme was quoted and believed: 


When the wind is in the north, 

The skillful fisher goes not forth; 

When the wind is in the east, 

*Tis good for neither man or beast; 

When the wind is in the south, 

It blows the flies [we said “bait”] in the fish’s mouth; 
When the wind is in the west, 

There [we said “then”] it is the very best. 


And although we had practically no contact with sailors, the following 
rhyme was often heard: 


Rainbow in the morning, 
Sailor’s warning; 

Rainbow at night [i.e. in the evening], 
Sailor’s delight. 


There were numerous signs of rain. Corns hurting presaged it, 
and people with rheumatism could feel in their bones when a storm 
was approaching. Perhaps facetiously, it was said, “It always rains on 
moving day.” “Sweat” on pitchers or other containers of cool water 
was an indication of rain. The robin had a particular note that fore- 
told rain and when the rain-crow (or cuckoo), or the tree-toad, called 
persistently, rain was deemed imminent. There was general vocaliza- 
tion and bustle in the barnyard before a storm; if chickens took shelter 
from a rain, it would soon be over, but if they kept on feeding, it would 
rain all day. A “mackerel sky” was regarded as a ‘predecessor of rain; 
so was the “sun drawing water,” that is, its light making radiating lines 
through water vapor in the air near sundown. We had two special 
names for showers that had predictive significance; a “clearing-up 
shower” was a heavier fall thought to indicate prompt cessation of that 
particular rainy spell; and a “sun-shower,” or one falling during sun- 
shine, meant rain tomorrow. A ring( or halo) around the moon fore- 
told “falling weather,” which with us meant any precipitation, regard- 
less of its form. Thunder was believed to sour milk and sometimes was 
blamed for the failure of eggs to hatch. 
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Among seasonal deductions was “A green Christmas makes a fat 
graveyard.” When snow fell in large flakes, it was said, “The old wom- 
an is picking her geese”; this is an ancient bit of lore that is noted in 
“Mother Holle,” one of Grimm’s tales. If any animal, wild or do- 
mestic, was observed to have an unusually heavy coat of hair in fall, 
the fact was considered a portent of a hard winter. The “whooping” 
of ice, that is the resonant sound made by cracks running through it, 
and the presence of “sundogs,” or red spots each side of the sun when 
near the horizon, were regarded as signs of continuing cold weather. 

Like others, over a range so extensive that the belief could not be 
everywhere valid, we recognized “Groundhog Day” (February 2), 
when, if the sun shone, the groundhog, breaking hibernation to peep 
out of his hole, would see his shadow, be frightened by it, and retire to 
his burrow; there would then be six more weeks of winter. We held 
the traditional belief that if March came in like a lamb it would go out 
like a lion, and vice versa. 

Lore about the crescent moon was conflicting; thus when the 
horns were about even (the moon on its back), it was a wet moon 
because full of water or a dry one because none of the water could spill 
out. On the contrary, when one horn was notably lower, the moon 
was wet, because the tilt allowed the water to run out, or dry, because 
it had already done so. A general-purpose aphorism, “All signs fail” 
(usually) “in a dry spell” (but also in wet, hot, or cold ones) might 
well read, “All signs fail” [period] and serve as a scarcely unfair char- 
acterization of weather lore in general. 


University of North Carolina Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Book Reviews 


Surveying Folklore: 


A Review of 
A Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend. Ed. by Maria 
Leach. (New York: The Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1949-1950). 
2 Vols., pp. xii/531, iv/534-1196. 


By Waytanp D. Hanp 


Few works of reference compiled by American scholars in folk- 
lore and related fields have ever been as widely discussed as the Funk 
and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Leg- 
end. That this work should have evoked by turns sharp criticism as 
well as fulsome praise inheres, of course, in the tremendous scope and 
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importance of the Dictionary itself. The good things that have been 
said about it are acknowledgements of the increasing competence of 
our American folklore scholars; negative appraisals, too, are in the 
main healthy signs of a critical awareness of the problems and methods 
of folklore study. Together, they give strong confirming evidence of 
the great development that has taken place in American folklore 
scholarship during the last sixty years. From all the controversy about 
the dictionary there has emerged the one cardinal fact: American 
scholars have compiled the first general dictionary of folklore and 
mythology. From this pioneer effort there will come, this reviewer pre- 
dicts, a second edition and as many other augmented editions as will 
be necessary to cover adequately the broad field envisaged in the title. 
That the publishers essayed more in an ambitious “standard” diction- 
ary of folklore than any reasonable staff of editors and contributors 
could deliver in but two double-column quarto volumes, will, I be- 
lieve, be readily admitted by anyone familiar with such basic works of 
reference for individual fields as the Handwérterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens, Feilberg’s great dictionary of the folk speech (and folk- 
lore) of Jutland, Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, the 
Anthropophyteia, Lean’s Collectanea, The Mythology of All Races, 
Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads, The Golden Bough, and 
many other multiple-volume work. In fairness, then, and the term 
“standard” to the contrary, the Dictionary must be judged on the basis 
of its great selectivity for the almost limitless areas covered, the dis- 
cernible criteria by which items within a given field are included and 
others left out, and the adequacy of treatment of individual subjects in 
relationship to their importance within that field. To do the work 
justice in these terms would seem to call not for a single reviewer, but 
a whole battery of experts. 


One of the outstanding features of the Dictionary is the treatment 
of the folklore and mythology of various countries under such typical 
headings as European Folklore, Slavic Mythology, North American 
Indian Folklore, Celtic Folklore, Indonesian Mythology, Semitic Folk- 
lore and Mythology, Spanish Folklore, Latvian Folklore and Myth- 
ology, Germanic Folklore, etc., etc. These general articles often supply 
the background into which individual entries, properly cross-refer- 
enced, are made to fit. Even though such surveys run to over thirty, 
many countries rich in folklore are omitted entirely, and, for example, 
whereas several of the smaller Baltic countries are treated individually, 
all of the Germanic countries, including English, are lumped into a 
single article! American users of the Dictionary will be distressed to 
discover that in an otherwise able exposition, B. A. Botkin manages to 
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treat American folklore entirely without reference to Anglo-American 
balladry, and likewise to ignore the Harvard circle of scholars that 
have done so much to foster folkloristic science in America. Botkin’s 
shorter entries on various topics of American folklore, however, are 
among the best in the whole dictionary for brevity, clarity, and for the 
bibliographical references supplied. 

For the first time in a general dictionary of folklore, to my knowl- 
edge, has there been a more or less consistent attempt to synopsize in- 
dividual folk tales and ballads, and to treat cycles in survey fashion. 
This is a tremendous help to teacher and student alike, and one regrets 
that it could not be carried out on a broader scale. MacEdward 
Leach’s excellent synopses of folk songs, and his long summary article 
on the ballad, betray an extensive knowledge of the field, going well 
beyond his own specialization in Anglo-American balladry. Individual 
folk tales have generally fared well, although here the work seems to 
have been distributed to many staff people rather than to one or two 
persons. In this same connection, Erminie W. Voegelin and others 
have covered the Amerind field in a manner that will reveal to many 
students of folklore for the first time the narrative art of American 
native peoples. Thompson’s Tales of the North American Indians and 
other standard works were well utilized in the task. 


The effort to accord the same specific treatment to Aesopic fables 
and other narrative forms, and to metrical romances, and to press from 
Europe into Asia and Africa, and westward from America to the 
islands of the Pacific and to the Orient is a step in the right direction. 
To accomplish this objective fully, of course, will take time, and will 
necessitate the collaboration of experts for the various areas and genres 
under survey. In the field of the folk tale, for example, one can go far 
with Bolte-Polivka insofar as the few eastern tales are concerned that 
have Grimm analogues, but beyond that, for the vast bulk of Asiatic 
and African storyology one must seek other resources. 


In addition to the synopsizing of prominent songs and tales there 
has been an effort to supply Motif-Index numbers for narrative ele- 
ments in the manner of the Handwérterbuch des deutschen Marchens, 
but this appears not to have been consistently carried out. Numerous 
motifs are not numbered. Treated, for example, are such motifs as the 
“stick-fast” motif, “killing by pointing,” .“the old (faithful) dog,” 
“jewels from spittle,” the “speaking head,” “letter of death,” etc., etc., 
but one misses, on the other hand, such prominent motifs as “slipper 
test,” except in a passing reference under “shoes,” the “Ring of Poly- 
crates,” and the “Apple of Discord.” Inappropriate headings, more- 
over, have decreased the general effectiveness of motif listings. Two 
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examples will suffice: instead of an entry under “lice” or “lousing,” 
one finds Motif K874, “Deception by lousing,” under “Deception, 
etc.”; “power in dung” is listed under “power” rather than under 
“dung.” Only the complete index promised in a supplemental volume 
will spare the searcher a constant routine of trial and error. 


The zeal to range far afield and to give the Dictionary an exotic 
character not paralleled by any other work of its kind has led to serious 
omissions of subject fields closer at hand. The user of the Dictionary, 
for example, will search in vain for general treatises on such fields of 
study as superstition, custom and usage, and costume and dress. The 
last omission can be accounted for by what appears to have been an 
editorial policy against including material culture, which, of course, 
does not yield to conventional dictionary treatment anyway; but to ex- 
clude treatises on superstition and custom and usage, is to ignore areas 
of human thought and action that underly all folklore and mythology. 
Even though legend is prominently featured in the title of the dic- 
tionary itself, legendry itself is treated all too inadequately (see “leg- 
end” and “local legend”). Folk medicine is treated under “cures,” “dis- 
eases,” “medicine,” and other headings instead of in a definitive article 
incorporating the major phases of the subject. Though considerable 
emphasis in the Dictionary is given to the folk tale and to related 
fields, there are no entries under exemplum, facetiae, Gesta Roma- 
norum, Straparola, and the Pentamerone. The omission of Basile’s 
work is the more serious in view of the fact that there is no survey of 
Italian folklore. Brief definitions of achtergewicht, Dreizahl, and of 
Marchentyp itself, which every student of the comparative folk tale 
will have to use sooner or later, would have been welcome; similar 


terminology for other fields would also have added to the usefulness of 
the work. 


The treatment of a subject by different authors is to be applauded 
in cases where the material comes from totally unrelated or widely 
divergent sources. By the use of this editorial procedure Mrs. Leach 
and her associates have been able to assemble in one entry various 
aspects of a subject that often lead around the world, involving an 
intellectual resource possessed by no one person, however learned. Oc- 
casionally this device has been carried too far, and multiple treatment 
has failed for the want of a central organizing hand. This is no better 
seen than in the entries under “evil eye” and “fatal look,” where, by 
individual effort, three competent contributors have not been able to 
achieve a satisfactory treatment of the general subject in question. 
Most unfortunate for folklore, in this connection, and particularly for 
folklore in America, where the subject of folklore still awaits legitimi- 
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zation, is the wholesale definition of folklore by twenty folklorists of 
widely differing background. The eclectic method might have been 
employed by the staff in obtaining a variety of opinions, and then giv- 
ing them to one or two of our most eminent authorities for a final 
digest. Wholesale duplication would have been avoided, basic differ- 
ences resolved, and the present centrifugal effect of the whole effort 
would have certainly given way to a more unified and coherent judg- 
ment. _ 

The treatment of folklore under various ethnic and regional head- 
ings, as discussed in the second paragraph, emphasizes the program- 
matic aspects of folklore, and is important not only to literature, music, 
and art, but also to a better understanding of history and other of the 
social sciences. Worthy of mention also is the treatment of folklore and 
related fields from philosophical and methodological points of view. 
Even more consideration might have been given to such theoretical 
matters, for, whereas there are good entries on ethnocentrism, accul- 
turation, diffusion theory, anthropomorphism, etc., there is nothing on 
such basic concepts as “volkstiimlichkeit,” and “gesunkenes Kultur- 
gut.” This latter concept has been perhaps the most widely discussed 
theoretical subject in folklore during the twentieth century, just as the 
theories of fairy tale origins challenged the founders of the folklore dis- 
cipline over a century ago. 


Biographical sketches add much to any work of reference, and the 
editors have liberally alloted space for the purpose of connecting works 
and movements with their authors. In these matters judgments are 
always arbitrary. Perhaps in treating Bolte, for example, it is a per- 
missible economy to mention Reinhold Kéhler also, but not to thus 
dispose of Polivka also, whose contribution to the notes of the Grimm 
tales has all too long been minimized. If one includes sketches of Miil- 
lenhoff and Kuhn, for example, why not remember the great work 
briefly of Hoffmann-Krayer and Friedrich S. Krauss?; why, in addition 
to a galaxy of Scandinavian savants, include Castrén, but omit Feilberg 
and Lénnrot?; why forget Italy’s great Pitré; why memorialize Clous- 
ton and lesser lights of British folklore, but neglect Brand, Clodd, and 
Cecil Sharp? Failure to mention W. W. Newell, Reed Smith, and 
John A. Lomax will distress a lot of American workers who appreciate 
the signal contributions of these men. 


One of the most serious faults of the Dictionary is its lack of bib- 
liographical sources. Many contributors have taken care to indicate 
their sources; others have either ignored the existing scholarly litera- 
ture or failed to state their indebtedness to it. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that greater attention will be paid to such documentation in 
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future editions. Wider consultation of the best authorities on all sub- 
jects will greatly enhance the scholarly value of the Dictionary, in- 
crease its authority as a work of reference, and open up avenues of re- 
search for the more serious student. Likewise, closer attention should 
be given to bibliographical references, particularly to editions cited. In 
addition to this, greater effort should be made to standardize citations. 
To achieve uniformity is a most difficult task, what with the variety of 
bibliographical patterns for various fields. Spelling of foreign titles 
should be checked and double-checked. The only really bad mistake 
noted is the reference to the Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglau- 
bens, edited by Hanns Bachtold-Staubli and Eduard von Hoffman- 
Krayer, where there are six mistakes of spelling and a misleading date 
(I, v). 

Despite its shortcomings, which I have certainly not tried to em- 
phasize in this review, the Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Leg- 
end is an indispensable work of reference. Its real potential, in 
America and elsewhere, will be realized only by physical expansion 
commensurate with its almost limitless scope. For this gigantic under- 
taking, many more scholars will have to be enlisted; they should be 
drawn from all quarters of the globe. A good start has been made! 
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